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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor, who has been making a tour of the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, delivered on Thursday week 
at Kénigsberg a remarkable speech, in which he seemed to 
claim the title to govern by divine right, irrespective of the 
wishes and feelings of the German people. The speech had the 
tone of the Emperor’s public utterances of some years ago. 
Certainly he has said nothing in public even faintly 
resembling this Kénigsberg speech since the crisis of 
November, 1908, when Prince Biilow declared in so many 
words that the independent acts of the Emperor (such as the 
Daily Telegraph interview) made the Chancellor’s position 
impossible. Konigsberg is the coronation town of the Kings 
of Prussia, and the claims of the Emperor might seem less 
controversial if, moved by the associations of the place, he 
had intended his speech only for Prussia, where Constitu- 
tioualism has a very slender hold indeed. Bus apparently 
the speech was intended for all Germans, and as such it at 
ouce provoked widespread and indignant criticism. 


The Emperor in his speech reminded his audience of the 
Kings and Queens who had been crowned at Kénigsberg. In 
particular he dwelt on the example of Queen Louise, who 
never doubted of the future of the Fatherland when even 
statesmen and Generals had given up all hope. According 
tothe Times report of the speech, the Emperor went on to 
say :— 

“What does the noble figure of Queen Louise teach? It teaches 
us that, just as she once filled her sons before all things with the 
one desire to restore the national honour and to defend the 
Fatherland, so we men must cultivate all the military virtues; 
es a8 in the time of the country’s recovery young and old 

stened to give the utmost of their possessions, just as women 
and girls spared not even their hair, 80 we, too, must be always 
realy, in order that we may before all things keep our armaments 
in a state of perfection, in view of the vast progress which neigh- 
bouring Powers have made. For upon our armaments alone does 
our peace rest. And what shall our women learn from the Queen? 
They must learn that the principal task of the German woman 
does not lie in attending public meetings and belonging to 
Societies, in the attainment of supposed rights in which women 
can emulate men, but in the quiet work of the home and in the 
family. They must educate the young generation before all 
things to obedience and to respect for age. They must impress 
upon their children’s children that to-day the principal thing is 
not to live one’s life at the expense of others, not to attain one’s 
end at the cost of the Fatherland, but solely and alone to keep 
the Fatherland before one’s eyes, solely and alone to stake all the 
Powers of mind and body upon the good of the Fatherland.” 


The last passage of the speech contained the sting :—“ Con- 





the views and opinions of the day, I go my way, which is 
devoted solely and alone to the prosperity and peaceful 
development of our Fatherland. But in this work I need the 
co-operation of each one in the country, and to this co-opera- 
tion I trust I may have summoned you now.” The instant 
disapproval of these words expressed by a large part of the 
German Press—some papers declared that the Emperor meant 
to abolish the Constitution—caused Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg to publish an explanation of the Emperor’s speech 
in the North-German Gazette. He said that the “ violent pro- 
teats” were uttered under a misapprehension, and that the 
Emperor had no thought of reviving absolutism. The speech 
was “not a Governmental action, but a personal profession of 
faith.” It only breathed the spirit of duty “ upon a religious 
foundation ” which the Emperor had always professed. Nor 
was there anything inaccurate in the statement that the 
Kings of Prussia had never received the crown from Puarlia- 
ment. Finally, the Chancellor announced that he would 
protect the Emperor from malicious misrepresentations. 


On Tuesday the Emperor at Marienburg followed up the 
Chancellor's explanation by explaining the speech himself. 
The words taken to express a literal claim of divine right had 
meant only that he considered himself “an instrument of the 
Lord.” This was true of all Christian people, and he 
exhorted all to act upon this sense of their dependence upon 
a Higher Will. Thisspeech and the Chancellor's explanation 
together quieted the agitation. But it will be interesting to 
see whether the Emperor will try again, after this exciting 
episode, to revive his “ first manner.” Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg is at once more courtly and less adroit than Prince 
Bilow, and although he means to stand by the Emperor, it is 
pretty clear that his support is less valuable than Prince 
Billow’s. The Emperor got rid of Prince Biilow because he 
wanted a Chancellor who would serve him in a position of 
greater dependence. Yet it is obvious that the most unhesi- 
tating service from the most amenable of Chancellors cannot 
prevent the march of events and the operation of the Zeitgeist. 
Germans like the suggestion of divine right and the summons 
to blind service under the “ War Lord” less than they did, 
even though those ideas be conveyed in the picturesque and 
eloquent language which make all of us recognise in the 
Emperor a man of character and great ability. 


We fear that the Pope has done another very ill thing for 
Roman Catholicism in France by suppressing in its present 
form the Roman Catholic democratic organisation known as 
Le Sillon. Le Sillon is almost entirely the creation of one 
man, M. Sangnier, who during the life of Leo XIII. founded 
this society to win men of liberal political thought from 
rationalism. Leo XIII. encouraged the work of Le Sillon, 
which conducts a fortnightly review, and recently has founded 
a daily paper, La Démocratie. Asan illustration of the devotion 
of the members of Le Siilon it may be said that they—mostly 
poor men as they are—have subscribed funds for the daily 
paper by denying themselves small luxuries, It is said that 
the staff of the paper are paid at equal rates on a communal 
system. This is not good business, but it is at least a harm- 
less experiment. The Vatican, however, having denounced 
Modernism, proceeded to denounce the “Social Modernism” 
which it discovered in Le Sillon. M. Sangnier, who is a 
devout son of his Church, and no Modernist in the intellectual 
sense, has bowed to the will of the Pope. In future Le Sillon 
is to be controlled by the Bishops,—in other words, to cease its 
characteristic and effectual work. We are very sorry indeed. 
M. Sangnier’s undertaking was surely one of the finest in 
France,—to recognise that democracy is in successful occupa- 
tion of the French mind and to invest it with the religious 





sidering myself as an instrument of the Lord, without heeding 





spirit. 
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The papers of Tuesday published the terms of the Treaty 
under which Japan annexes Korea. The country is to be 
known as Chosen. The rights of extra-territoriality hitherto 
enjoyed by foreigners in Korea are abolished. This makes 
the rapid construction of an honourable and trustworthy 
judicial system by the Japanese a matter of great import- 
ance. As for trade relations with Korea, or Chosen, as we 
must now call it, it is arranged that the present condition of 
freedom of opportunity for all nations shall continue for a 
provisional period of ten years. During that time Japan will 
be in no better position than any other country. 


The Ottawa correspondent of the Morning Post states in 
Thursday’s paper that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian 
Premier, speaking at Nelson, said:—*“ The cardinal feature 
and outstanding principle of the tariff is British Preference, 
and so long as we stay in office it will remain.” He then went 
on to declare :— 

“Tt is not the policy of the Canadian Government to ask Great 
Britain to change her fiscal poligy one iota. We make our own 
fiscal arrangements to suit our dwn interests; so it is with Great 
Britain. I have heard it said that unless Great Britain gave 
Canada some mutual tariff arrangement there was danger of an 
estrangement of our Dominion. This is an insult to the Canadian 
people. Let the world know that the loyalty of Canada to the 

ritish Empire, of which she is proud to bea part, is not dependent 

on any tariff agreement.” 
When one remembers that at Edmonton Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
said :—* I believe in Free-trade as firmly as ever I did. It is 
no fault of mine that Free-trade principles have not been 
carried into practice,” one is able fairly to measure the 
sincerity of the reiterated assertion that Canadian loyalty 
depends on a tariff. We would also draw attention in con- 
nexion with this subject to the coincident agitations in the 
United States, France, and Germany, the three greatest Pro- 
tectionist countries, against the increused cost of living. 


Mr. Roosevelt is having a personal trinmph im his speech- 
making tour in the Western States. The bosses of the “Old 
Guard ” are looking on with much alarm while Mr. Roosevelt 
denounces them before rapturous audiences. Meanwhile 
Mr. Taft holds aloof. We do not suppose for a moment 
that Mr. Roosevelt wants to smash the Republican Party. 
He only wants to pull off the tail which has too long 
wagged the dog. If he succeeds, Mr. Taft will of course 
accept the fruit of his friend’s labour, and the Republican 
Party will be much purer, even if it be temporarily 
weaker. We do not underrate the strength of the bosses, 
who, we may be sure, will fight for their lives; but Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man at whose touch landslides of political 
feeling take place. It is quite possible that, acting as the 
unofficial prophet of his party, he will be able to effect its 
moral regeneration without impairing its strength so much as 
to let the Democrats into power. The whole Republican 
Party will have swerved bodily towards the views of the 
Insurgents. 


Englishmen are delighted to welcome the Canadian regi- 
ment which with excellent spirit has come to take part in the 
Army maneeuvres. The regiment is the Queen’s Own Rifles 
of Toronto, and is commanded by Sir Henry Pellatt, who, 
we understand, is himself paying the expenses. It arrived at 
Liverpool last Saturday and went the same day to Aldershot. 
Both at Liverpool and at Aldershot the Canadians were 


heartily received. It is proposed that they should be 
entertained by the Lord Mayor and march through the 
streets of London. 


We desire to call attention to a notable paper in the new 
number of the National Review by Lord Esher on “ The 
Voluntary Principle.” After examining the state of the 
Territorial Army, Lord Esher says :— 


“The facts are before the world. There is no secret about 
them. All the returns of figures are available, and anyone can 
draw an inference. I have said, and I say again, that, in my 
opinion, and it is a matter of opinion no doubt, we shall not get 
the annual supply of young men that we require to make the plan 
work in its completeness. There have been times when it was 
exceedingly difficult to get the 30,000 recruits wanted for the 
Regular Army. Sometimes those responsible were almost in 
despair. On the whole, however, the supply has been obtained. 
But at present there is no sign that the 60,000 required annually 
for the Territorial Foree will be fortheoming. All the signs and 

rtents are adverse. There is no steady increase, no advance, 

owever slight. There is, latterly, in many cases retrogression,” 





It is well known that Lord Esher ha 

voluntary principle most loyally as long as he Party the 
so. He has worked extremely hard to make the Tenvite do 
scheme a success, but he has to admit at last that the om 
appear to be against him. “The view,” he Bays, “the 
have reached the limit of the nation’s yield for the Territo = 
Force may be the true view, and, if so, what graver dedi 
lies before the electorate than to choose between leaving . 
forces of the country below the minimum admitted by on : 
one to be necessary and imposing by law upon our childre 
the duty to bear arms in its defence?” We are very glad . 
welcome Lord Esher, as we presume we may, thouch his 
conclusion is not very definite, as a convert to the pol 
of national service. Compulsory military training for home 
defence would be an untold benefit to the physique and the 
self-respect of the country, and it would remove aj! the 
unfairness of the present system under which an employer 
who sets his men free for a voluntary training is handicapped 
in his business. We are sure that Lord Esher ig ouly the 
advance guard of many thoughtful and patriotic men who ar 
coming to see that national service is the easy solution of qi) 
our difficulties. 


Mr. John Redmond, addressing a Nationalist meeting at 
Kilkenny on Sunday, discussed the policy of his party towards 
Home-rule, the Conference, and the Budget. Never in their 
lifetime did the cause of Home-rule stand in so favourable 4 
position as it did at this moment, and this great advance had 
been due to the policy and action of the Irish Party. Althongh 
distrustful of every English statesman, he thought it searcely 
possible that Mr. Asquith could go back on his Albert Hall 
declaration. But if, when the Veto of the Lords was abolished, 
the Liberal Party then attempied to go back on their pledes 
to Ireland, the Irish Party would be strong and united enough 
to hurl them from office. The Irish Party had looked on the 
Conference with suspicion, but had no power to stop it, 
Only two results were possible. The first, which was by 
no means improbable, was an arrangement by which the 
extravagant powers of the Lords were amicably surrendered, 
and such an arrangement meant “without doubt or question 
the almost immediate concession of Home-rule by the first 
friendly House of Commons.” The other was a complete 
breakdown of the Conference. They would then simply 
revert to the position in which they stood before the King’s 
death, and would have a General Election in Jannary, 
followed by a victory of the democratic forces and a much 
more radical reform of the House of Lords. As for the 
Budget, Ireland would have been disgraced before the whole 
world if they had jeopardised the chances of Home-rule for 
the sake of saving a penny a glass on Irish whisky. 


Meantime Mr. W. O’Brien had invaded County Mayo, Mr. 
Dillon's county, and addressed two meetings of the “ All-for- 
Ireland” League on Saturday and Sunday. At Ballina he 
suggested the appointment of a jury of honour, six men from 
each side, to settle the responsibility for the dissensions of 
the last seven years. He was prepared to prove to the hilt 
that Mr. Dillon and the Freeman's Journal had been engaged 
in a secret conspiracy against Mr. Redmond and the great 
majority of his colleagues, and that he (Mr. Dillon) was the 
destroyer of the national policy of conciliation which had 
been endorsed in every form by the party and the country. 
At Crossmolina on Sunday Mr. O’Brien said they had 
nominally a Home-rule Government in power with a majority 
of a hundred, but that Government had not given one word 
of definite undertaking even to introduce a Home-rule Bill. 
A resolution was unanimously passed warning the liberty- 
loving people of America that Messrs. Redmond, Devlin, and 
T. P. O'Connor, who were about to start on a begging-tour 
in America, were directly responsible for preventing land- 
purchase in Ireland, and using the money subscribed in the 
United States to stir up racial and religious wars between 
the Protestant minority and the Catholic majority in, 
Ireland. 


Mr. John Massie, late Liberal M.P. for Cricklade, replies 
effectively in Thursday’s Times to a letter from the Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle supporting the Labour attack on the Osborne 
judgment. While crediting Mr. Carlyle with a sincer® 
desire to improve the conditions of labour, he points out that 
he is not dissatisfied to attain that end by such means as the 
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following :—“ (1) Compulsory membership of a Trade-Union 
in order to avoid blacklegism and unemployment. (2) Com- 
pulsory payment by non-Socialist, and even anti-Socialist, 
working men for the maintenance of a Labour Member who 
may openly assert that anything short of State Socialism is 
but a transition stage. (3) Compulsory substitution by 
Labour Members of obedience for judgment, of delegation 
for representation, of the behests of an external committee 
for the interests of their constituents and of the country at 
large: in a word, the whole alphabet of Parliamentary 


freedom and duty said backwards.” 


The Presidential address at the meeting of the British 
Association, which opened at Sheffield on Wednesday, was 
delivered by Professor Bonney. Confining himself to the 
branch of science of which he has made a lifelong study, 
Professor Bonney dealt with the problems of the ice age pre- 
sented by the glacial phenomena of Great Britain. On the 
vexed question of the part played by glaciers in the sculpture 
of hills and valleys, Professor Bonney inclines to the 
view that their action may be defined as one of abrasion 
rather than excavation, the more extensive erosions 
being due to torrents and rivers. Turning to the problem 
of glacial deposits, Professor Bonney gave a guarded 
adhesion to the theory which finds the solution in subsidence 
and submergence as opposed to the rival explanation by land- 
ice. But he admitted that both theories were open to grave 
objections. The judicial character of the address was well 
brought out in the peroration, in which the President 
emphasised the importance, at certain stages in the 
development of a scientific idea, of contenting ourselves 
with the attempt to separate facts from fancies. The giving 
of a name cannot convert the imaginary into the real, and we 
must remember that “if hypotheses yet on their trial are 
treated as axioms, the result will often bring disaster, like 
building a tower on a foundation of sand.” 


Of the presidential addresses at the sectional meetings we 
can only briefly mention that of Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, on insurance 
against unemployment. Excluding from insurance the 
unemployment due to personal misconduct and exceptional 
personal deficiencies of all kinds, he sketched out a national 
scheme of insurance which should be at once compulsory and 
contributory, the contributions of the trades affected being 
supplemented by a State subvention and guarantee, while the 
benefits should be proportional to contributions, and should 
not exceed a maximum appreciably lower than ordinary wages. 
The scheme should further be based at first on a large group 
of trades specially suited to the experiment; it must aim at 
encouraging the regular employer and workman and dis- 
criminating against casual engagements; and it ought to 
co-operate with and not discourage existing voluntary associa- 
tions which provide unemployment benefits for their members. 
Such a scheme, in Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s opinion, was 
actuarially possible, though he admitted that it presented 
grave, though not insuperable, administrative difficulties. 


Proposals for a scheme of reform of the University of 
Oxford, based on the reports of committees appointed by the 
Hebdomadal Council, were issued by the Clarendon Press last 
Saturday, with an Introduction by Lord Curzon, the initiator 
of the scheme. As regards the constitution of the University, 
it is proposed to abolish the existing distinction between the 
“three orders” of heads of Houses, Professors, and ordinary 
members of Convocation, in the elected members of the 
Hebdomadal Council. The qualification of mere residence 
is to be abolished in Congregation, and a new and varied 
qualification established. No change is suggested in the 
membership of Convocation, but any form of statute 
approved by Congregation by a two-thirds majority can, 
it is proposed, be rejected only by a two-thirds majority 
of Convocation. 


With regard to examinations, it is proposed to make Greek 
an optional subject, and to substitute an Entrance Examina- 
tion for Responsions. Suggestions are made to meet the 
case of poor students by the reduction of College expenses, 
and by the raising of a fund to assist non-collegiate students ; 
but the Committee “found no indication of a desire for a 
distinctively Working Men's College within the University, 





and the Council does not think that either a Working Men’s 
College or a College for Poor Men as such is desirable.” To 
meet the admitted want of a central financial authority, it is 
proposed to constitute a new Finance Board, with “ advisory 
and supervisory” functions. The Council has adopted a 
resolution in favour of constructing a scheme for a diploma 
suitable for candidates contemplating a commercial career, 
and approves of legislation directed towards removing 
University examinations outside full term. Legislation is 
promised in the coming term, when the draft statutes on com- 
pulsory Greek and on Faculties will probably come before 
Congregation. We deal with the scheme elsewhere, but may 
note with satisfaction Lord Curzon’s assurance that ita 
promoters have no desire to build a new Oxford on the ruins 
of the old. 


An interesting paper on military airships by Mr. L. Blin 
Desbleds appears in Wednesday's Times. He notes their 
great superiority over captive balloons for reconnoitring and 
range-finding, and emphasises the moral effect that superiority 
in the air must exert on the troops below. As to the general 
trustworthiness of dirigible airships, he asserts that some of 
those already in being can take the air eight days out of ten 
and perform evolutions over any part of the country. Recent 
experiments, while proving that free spherical balloons with 
nobody on board can be hit by a Krupp gun, in no way 
establish the vulnerability of airships manned by competent 
crews and navigating the air at high altitudes. Indeed, in 
these circumstances experts maintain that airships are practi- 
cally safe from infantry as well as artillery fire. Whatever 
may be the future of the aeroplane, Mr. Desbleds holds that 
up to the present its record has only a sporting, not a 
military, value, whereas the airship has been already proved 
capable of useful military application. In conclusion, he 
shows that the efficiency of military airships varies directly 
with their speed, on which depends not only their dirigibility, 
but their ability to accept or decline action. 


The Annual Conference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion opened on Monday, and on Tuesday Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne delivered the Presidential address on “ Food and 
Fish Supply.” After acknowledging the valuable services 
performed by the Fishmongers’ Company by systematic 
inspection and educating the poor in the value of fish as a 
health-sustaining food, Sir J. Crichton-Browne pointed eut 
that the market price of fish—which, from a physiological 
point of view, was the next best thing to meat—was no criterion 
of its nutritive value, and that many kinds of fish which 
were unfashionable gave a very high return in nutriment for 
the prices at which they were quoted. To bring home this 
useful knowledge much could be done by sanitary inspectors. 
Apart from the general advantage which would accrue to the 
public health in raising the plane of living among the poorer 
classes by an abundant supply of cheap fish, he believed that 
it would prove a useful auxiliary in the crusade against tuber- 
culosis. Fish foods were rich in protein, and thus peculiarly 
well adapted towards increasing the power of resistance to 
that disease. 


We regret to have to record the death of Professor William 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Originally a student of medicine, he taught comparative 
anatomy and physiology for several years at Harvard before 
embarking on the study of psychology and philosophy which 
gained for him a world-wide fame. His scientific equipment 
lent him authority, while his remarkable literary gifts secured 
for him a wider hearing than that accorded to any otber 
living philosopher. Of late years his name has been chiefly 
associated with his persuasive exposition of the doctrine 
of Pragmatism, by which the value of any assertion that 
claims to be true is tested by its consequences, i.e., its 
practical bearing upon human interests and purpose3,—a 
doctrine which he derived from C.S. Peirce at Cambridge 
(Mass.) in the early “seventies.” Of the permanent value of 
this doctrine it is too early to speak. But there can be no 
question of the impetus which he lent to the study of 
psychology by a combination of qualities which placed him 
amongst the foremost thinkers of his time. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


See German Emperor has evidently become restive 
under the self-denying ordinance which he was 
rsuaded to lay upon himself after the “Chancellor 
risis” of 1908. The voice which has spoken at Konigs- 
berg might have been the voice with which we were familiar 
some years ago. When one watches the Emperor returning 
to methods which one would have thought were past and 
done with, one is at first inclined to exclaim that, like the 
Bourbons, he forgets nothing and learns nothing. But it 
would really be extremely unjust to compare him with any 
of the Bourbons, for he has nothing in his composition of 
obstinate selfishness. He believes himself to have a 
t mission of governance, and he never spares himself 
in his application to his tasks. His people—except the 
right political wing—may not relish the fixity of his 
principles of Sovereignty, but at all events no one can say 
that his intentions in trying to advance the interests of 
his country are not high. What we desire to draw atten- 
tion to now is the manner in which the Emperor’s speech 
illustrates the extraordin changeability of the whole 
aspect of German politics. . never quite know where 
you are in estimating the political forces at work in 
Germany ; there is no standard of political conduct, no 
continuity of ey (except a general and potent tradition 
which is derived from Bismarck), and no one person or 
department demonstrably responsible for anything which 
may happen. 

Now if these words do not misrepresent the state of 
affairs—and we are sure they do not—it is obviously foolish 
to make our relations with Germany dependent on what we 
conceive to be her foreign policy at any particular moment, 
for that policy may be given an entirely new direction 
within a few weeks, days, or even hours. Of course, the 
policy of any country is liable to sudden turns and twists ; 
they are inevitable and natural when a new party comes 
into power ; but in Germany these things are frequent—we 
had almost said normal. Germany, for instance, pursues a 

ticular policy against France in Morocco. The policy 
ails. The official held responsible quietly disappears. 
Another policy is substituted without any apparent 
embarrassment, and with a happy-go-luckiness which is 
astonishing to any one who knows and admires the German 
genius for organisation. Then one hears that the powerful 
official who had disappeared is back at work, and one is 
left to speculate as to what might have come of these con- 
tradictions if a more powerful hand than the Emperor’s 
had not removed him for ever. The Emperor’s speech was 
in itself a surprise. The resentment in the German news- 
papers at a reassertion of the doctrine of divine right 
shows how little it had been expected. Now compare the 
sense of this speech—of this eloquent and feeling speech 
manifestly spoken out of genuine conviction—with what 
was judged by many Englishmen to be the drift of 
German feeling only a few weeks before. Then it seemed 
that Germany was feeling her way towards an understand- 
ing with us. Many Liberals believed that there was a 
distinct desire even to effect a naval ment for the 
reduction of armaments. On August 6th the Nation 
wrote :— 

“Meanwhile, the German movement for a naval agreement 
with us steadily develo This week has seen an important 
accession in the person of the military expert, Colonel Gidke, who 
suggests as a basis that Germany should pledge herself not to 
exceed the limits of the Naval Law either by laying down more 
ships or by accelerating the rate of building. British superiority 
at sea must be taken for granted; all that Germany wanted to 
modify was our ‘absolute supremacy’ at sea, and this, like 
Germany’s absolute supremacy on land, time was always modify- 
ing, through the growing power of the smaller maritime nations. 
This is precisely the point at which the naval ambitions of the 
two Powers, as we have contended times out of number, are recon- 
cilable. We see that the Kélnische Zeitung takes the same line as 
Colonel Gidke, and says that Germany has reached her standard 
of naval power, and should not seek to climb ‘ the highest spoke of 
the ladder.’” 

Surely if there were any reality in these supposed wishes 
of the German people—any real determination which had 
a chance of being translated into policy—it would be 
reflected in the speech of the Emperor, without whose 
consent the people of themselves could do absolutely noth- 
ing. Do we find any reflection in the Emperor’s speech ? 
We find nothing even faintly resembling it. A new facet, 





or rather an old facet which had been vena 
hidden, flashes on our gaze; a large part of the 5 “ey 
was in praise of the military virtues and of suabter ae 
ultimate sacrifice for one’s country, and once emis the 
Emperor applied to himself the significant title of « Ww 
Lord.” Only one lesson can be drawn from this ; it js that 
our naval poliey, as we have begged our countrymen tien 
without number to remember, must be dictated by a 
we judge to be our requirements for absolute security. 
and not by some amiable interpretation of what we 
suppose to be the sentiments of the German people 
We like and admire the German people, and ho ther 
may never have cause to think of us as unfriendly, but 
they have no more influence on the acts of their anto. 
cratic bureaucracy than the pen with which these words 
are being written. 

It is the chief proof of the Emperor’s earnestness, mis. 
directed though we think it, that he should shut his eyog 
to all that has happened in Germany in the last ten years 
In 1861 William I. at Kénigsberg spoke of Parliaments 
with some disparagement. On fire with the memories of 
the place, the present Emperor repeated his grandfather's 
words as though they might be applied to-day as in. 
offensively as fifty years ago. This was not tactful, 
Earnest people are not always tactful. Accordingly 
Germans have been much more angered by the re. 
assertion of obsolete claims than they have been moved 
by the admirable homily on self-sacrifice, the practice of 
simple virtues, and the cultivation of character. This part 
of the speech was as direct and genuine as anything Mr, 
Roosevelt could have said, but Mr. Roosevelt would not 
have ruined it with the inadmissible other part. One sees 
by what food Socialism in Germany is nourished, and why 
it is likely te grow even more. The Vorwiirts (as we 
learn from the Westminster Gazette) has recently analysed 
the successes Socialism has won since the Elections of 
1907, when it was temporarily smothered,—smothered at 
least in the Reichstag, for the voting power of the 
Socialists was considerable, although they failed to 
return many Deputies. According to the returns of 
the by-elections since 1907, they have increased their 
voting power from twenty-eight to thirty-eight per cent., 
and have won no fewer than eight seats. If these 
results are not misleading, we must look for a very creat 
increase of the Socialist Party at the next General 
Election. It is to be remembered that the National 
Liberal Party in Germany does not advocate anything 
which in this country comes under the head of 
Liberalism. Every one, therefore, who seriously wants 
democratic reform is under a strong temptation to vote 
for the Socialists. There are thousands of German voters 
who use the Socialists as a means of arriving at what they 
desire without in the least approving of their final aims. 
The bureaucraey, however, fears all so-called Socialists as 
though they were of the true revolutionary brand. Men 
who are afraid are apt to do incalculable, rash, or desperate 
things. We do not doubt that if the Emperor continues 
to make speeches like that at Konigsberg he will greatly 
increase the Socialist vote; for very few Germans still 
believe in the divine right of Kings, even in that form of 
it which can be explained away in inspired paragraphs. 
If the Socialist vote is increased the bureaucracy must 
somehow meet the challenge. It is important to know 
how it would be likely to meet it. Experience does not 
leave us in very much doubt. It has been the almost 
invariable practice of Prussian rulers and German bureau- 
crats to distract attention from awkward matters at home 
by counterblasts in their foreign policy. Precedent 
would probably be followed. It seems paradoxical, but 
we are only too sure of what we say: that if the Socialists, 
who ardently profess a policy of peace, dominated the 
Reichstag, one of the first things that would happen would 
be a stirring up of interest abroad. When a bureaucracy 
which has at its back a wonderful Army and a powerful 
and growing Navy begins to engage the attention of its 
people in some glowing enterprise abroad, or some heroi¢ 
veto on the movements of another nation, we know what to 
expect. We are far from sympathising, therefore, with 
those who hope to see the German bureaucracy, and the 
doctrine of divine right, suddenly submerged by the 
advance of Socialism. The triumph of Socialism in the 
Reichstag would be more likely to cause a ———? war 
than the triumph of any political principle which is now 
discernible in Germany. 
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THE LAND INQUISITION. 


is no abatement in the storm of letters pouring 
a“ the daily Press in protest against Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land inquisition. People who never troubled to 
study the text of the Finance Bill and only paid passing 
attention to the debates upon it in the House of Commons 
are now being rudely reminded that they individually have to 
suffer in order to give effect to Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt 
to carry out the late Mr. Henry George’s theories. For 
the most part, Liberals, in a commendable spirit of loyalty 
to their party, have refrained from open protests, but there 
js a significant letter in Wednesday’s Times from a gentle- 
man who signs his name and describes himself as a “ Radical 
election agent.” He frankly looks at the matter from a 
arty point of view, and expresses his regret that the 
F overnment should allow officials “to give colour to the 
Opposition theory that the recent Budget is a calculated 
attack on landowners and not a bond-fide attempt to raise 
the money required for the national expenditure.” The 
writer of this letter doubtless believes sincerely that the 
theory to which he refers was the pure invention of 
the Tory Party. If he will take the trouble to look at the 
speeches made by Mr. Lloyd George and his more promi- 
nent supporters, he will see that it was they who declared 
that the object of the Land-taxes was “to get at the 
big landlords.” Even now the Henry-Georgeites are 
openly exulting because they believe that the effect of these 
taxes will be to frighten people into selling their land at 
a knock-out price. All that the Government officials 
have done is to carry out to the best of their ability with 
the machinery at their command the instructions they 
received from statute and from the Treasury. The 
particular point of which this “ Radical election agent” 
complains is the injustice of compelling owners of land or 
house property to disclose their private affairs to the local 
tax-collector, who is sometimes a rival in business, and 
who in any case would probably discuss the information 
received with other persons, with the result that it would 
become “ the public property of the village taproom.” Nor 
can this danger be avoided by making the returns direct 
to Somerset House, for the officials there must of necessity 
communicate with the local officials before they can com- 
plete the valuation. Everything, in fact, comes back to 
the local tradesman or farmer, or farmer’s son, who is to 
be made the confidant of information previously kept 
private, and who is to be consulted with regard to the 
meaning of technical legal phrases which probably he has 
never heard before. Nor can the unfortunate taxpayer be 
sure even of receiving ordinary civility from the officials with 
whom he is compelled to deal, on penalty of a fine of £50. 
The Daily Telegraph brings to light a case where a civil 
request from a taxpayer for information brought forth a 
grossly insulting letter from the local official. 

The Liberal papers as a whole are remaining silent 
under this storm of criticism, but some of them are feebly 
attempting to console small owners of land by assuring 
them that their property will be exempted from taxation, 
even though they are not exempted from the trouble of 
the present valuation. This assurance, we are bound to 
believe, is honestly given, but it shows inexcusable care- 
lessness on the part of those who give it. The statute is 
perfectly clear upon the point that owners of small pro- 
perty will only be exempt provided they are themselves the 
occupiers. If, for example, a workman, owing to bad 
times, has been compelled to let his own house, he will no 
longer be exempt from Increment-duty. In the same way, 
if a workman has bought a piece of land with the intention 
of building upon it, but has not been able to raise the 
money for that purpose, he will he subject to Undeveloped 
Iand-duty, however small the property may be. Mean- 
While, the cost to which he may be put for the purposes of 
this valuation will probably far exceed any tax he may 
ultimately be called upon to pay. 

In view of the enormous labour involved in making a 
satisfactory reply to the multitude of questions which have 
been hurled at the head of the public, one is moved to ask 
whether there is any moral responsibility upon owners to 
attempt to make a complete return. That it is the 
duty of every good citizen to obey the laws of his country 
18 a general proposition which no one disputes. It is, 
Owever, questionable whether this moral obligation goes 
to the extent of requiring a man to penalise himself when 


’he has committed no offence. Yet no one can possibly 





answer the thirty or forty questions contained in Form 4 
without spending an immense amount of time upon the 
task, or without employing professional advice. Indeod, 
it may safely be said that it would be very imprudent in 
any case fora man who was not himself a specialist to 
attempt to answer these questions without professional 
advice. If he is a specialist his own time is valuable, 
and the State has no right to call upon him to spend that 
time unprofitably. Nor does it appear, as already argued, 
that Parliament intenled he should do so. The words 
of the statute are very clear. The owner is only 
required to give such information as “it is in his 
power to give.” Parliament, in putting these words into 
the Act, could hardly have intended that an owner was to 
make at his expense elaborate inquiries in order to 
be able to give the information, and Mr. Lloyd George 
himself frequently stated that it was the intention of 
the authors of the Bill that the whole cost of the valua- 
tion should be borne by the State. In such circum- 
stances it does not appear that there is any obligation 
resting upon the individual to put himself to any trouble 
to answer the interrogatories of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. Such information as he has readily accessible he 
ought to give, provided he is quite sure that he understands 
the questions he is answering. All other questions he will 
wisely answer “Not known.” It may be that by so 
doing he will incur the risk of a penalty of £50, though 
we do not believe for a moment that any Court of Law 
would enforce such a penalty against a man who had 
answered the questions which were obviously within his 
ken, and had refused to answer those involving legal 
points or questions of fact upon which he had no precise 
information. Even if the penalty were enforced, it would, 
in the case of a property of any considerable size, be less 
expensive than the trouble involved in making the multi- 
tude of returns called for. However many questions the 
landowner answers or leaves unanswered, the Commis- 
sioners will still have in due course to serve upon him a 
copy of their provisional valuation, and he will still have 
a right to appeal against that valuation, first to a referee 
and secendly to the High Court. Therefore landowners 
will gain nothing by voluntarily walking into the com- 
plicated trap which Mr. Lloyd George has set for them. 

In particular the owner should abstain from in any way 
touching Part II. of Form 4: “Additional particulars 
which may be given if desired.” Under subhead (v) of 
this part the Commissioners have very craftily suggested 
that the owner should state his intention of claiming site- 
value deductions. If he falls into this trap they promptly 
send to him Form 7, which is even more complex and con- 
fusing than Form 4. We notice that some of the daily 
papers, commenting upon this form, say that if deductions 
are not claimed now they cannot subsequently be claimed, 
and the Commissioners have lent their authority to this 
statement by quoting in their instructions in black ty 
Section 12 of the Act. That section, however, we submit, 
is totally irrelevant. Its sole meaning is that the elements 
taken into account in assessing the original site-value are 
the only ones which can be taken into account when the 
time comes for assessing some future site-value for the 
purposes of Increment-duty. That is reasonable enough, 
but it has no bearing upon Form 4. All that the owner 
has to do is to ignore Part II. of Form 4 absolutely, and 
wait till he receives the provisional valuation from the 
Commissioners. He can then put in his claim for deduc- 
tions and enjoy the lurury of grappling with Form 7. 

Now, with regard to Part I. of Form 4, we are strongly 
of opinion that it is altogether premature to attempt tc 
give answers to some of the questions, because not even the 
framers of the questions can possibly know what they mean. 
Take, for example, the very common case of houses let in 
flats in London. The Inland Revenue Department is sending 
out to the owners of blocks of flats a separate copy of 
Form 4, to be filled up for each flat. Among the com- 

ulsory questions contained in this Form is “ the extent of 
and, if known.” The owner probably knows the superficial 
area of each of the flats he lets or could obtain the infor- 
mation without much trouble, but what he does not know, 
and what the Board of Inland Revenue does not know, is 
what bearing these dimensions have upon the question of 
site-value. If the block of flats contains four stories, and 
if the owner returns for each separate form the superticial 
area of each flat, he will represent the site of the block 
as four times as greatas it is. Is that what is intended 
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by Parliament, and if not, what is intended? Again, is the 
owner to make any allowance for the area of the common 
staircase? This is not included in the area of each separate 
holding, but it constitutes an essential part of the tenement. 
Is the whole site of the staircase to be added to each flat, 
or only a fractional part? And if a fractional part, is the 
fraction to be the same for the top flats as for those on the 
first and ground floors? Until these basic questions are 
settled, it is surely ridiculous to send out forms asking 
for particulars to be furnished with regard to site-values of 
thousands upon thousands of superimposed flats. 

There is a further point. All these questions with 
regard to house property are supposed to be directed 
towards the ascertainment of site-values. But a site- 
value is carefully defined in the Act as being the value 
arrived at by stripping the land of everything upon it. 
Clearly, then, information as to the occupation and 
character of the buildings upon the land can have no 
relevance tothe site-value. A man may be getting from a 
building upon a site of a given area a rental of £500 a 
year. His neighbour, from an inferior building on a site 
of the same area, may be getting only £200 a year, yet it 
is quite possible that the two sites would both fetch 
exactly the same price if cleared of buildings. We press 
this point merely to demonstrate the gross injustice of 
calling upon thousands of owners and leaseholders to make 
returns which can have no possible relevance to the 
particular piece of information which the Government 
finally wishes to obtain. 





REFORM AT OXFORD. 


HE best tribute to the moderation and good sense of 
the proposals for reform in the University of Oxford, 
which were issued by the Hebdomadal Council to Con- 
gregation last Saturday, is that they satisfy the extremists 
of neither party. As is generally the case with proposals 
for change affecting an old-established institution, the 
more ardent progressives are irritated with them because 
they alter seatliioer, and the more timid of the conservatives 
are alarmed because they uproot everything. We are told 
on the one hand that the Council’s reforms fling tradition 
to the winds; on the other, that they are illusory and 
spiritless, and that what is wanted is another University 
Commission. The truth, as is usual, lies somewhere 
between these extremes. The Council’s proposals, in which 
we recognise from first to last the guidance and initiative 
of the Chancellor, Lord Curzon, do change and do reform, 
as we think on wise and wholesome lines; but they are 
not instinct with the spirit of menace and coercion which 
to some minds seems to be inseparable from attempts at 
improvement or forward movement of any kind whatever. 
In a word, we believe the Council’s proposals are shaped 
on lines most likely to bring about reform from within 
rather than from without; and, distrusting as we do 
‘interference by Parliament in University affairs, we 
welcome them as an honest and valuable endeavour by 
Oxford men to do voluntarily for Oxford what will never, 
assuredly, be effected by outside compulsion. 

The scheme of reform proposed by the Hebdomadal 
Council is, of course, the outcome of Lord Curzon’s original 
criticisms of April, 1909. Since that date Committees of 
Council have sat in consideration of various schemes, and 
the volume now issued to Congregation embodies the 
Committees’ work as supervised by the Council. We 
cannot touch on all, or, indeed, on many, of the points 
involved ; but one or two obviously go to the roots, and 
may be dealt with separately. In the first place, it is 
proposed to change the constitution of the University. At 
present, legislation affecting the University has to pass the 
two chambers of Congregation and Convocation. Congre- 
gation consists of Masters of Arts qualified by residence, 
and Convocation of Masters of Arts, resident and non- 
resident, who have kept their names on College books. 
Under the present system Convocation may veto the pro- 
posals of Congregation, and though the former is obviously 
the less responsible body of the two, its numbers and its 
consequent powers are the greater. The changes proposed 
in the main concern the relations between these two bodies. 
First, as regards Congregation, the qualification by mere 
residence is abolished. Itis sought to make Congregation “a 
genuine organ of the teaching and administrative elements 
in the University and Colleges,” and the new qualifications 
‘will admit into this body officers and Professors of the Uni- 





versity, teachers, examiners, heads of Houses, members 
College-governing bodies, and so on,—in short, Congregati of 
will become, what it is not now, representative of the beat 
brains of the University at work. Nobody will ne 
with that. Next, as regards Convocation. No changa ; 
proposed in the membership, but the voting power of the 
members is diminished. Any statute passed by Con ? 
tion without a division need not be referred to Converatin 
at all. Also, any form of statute which has been approved 
by a majority of two-thirds of Congregation cannot bg 
vetoed except by a majority of two-thirds of Convocation 
Here, again, we do not think there should be serious 
opposition. It is true that members of Convocation ogg 
a certain amount of control, and it is true also that amon 
their number are men whose experience and advice would 
be valuable on many questions. But we do not think that 
any loyal and reasonable member of the University can 
object to a proposal which on the one hand makes jt 
certain that the deliberate choice of the large majority of 
responsible men at work in Oxford cannot be overridden 
by the decision of possibly irresponsible voters from 
a distance; and which, on the other, assures to the 
University as a whole that the strongly felt will of the 
large majority of all her members shall invariably prevail, 
If we were any of us to draw up an ideal constitution for 
an imaginary University, those two conditions, surely, 
would be fundamental. 

We recognise, however, that the acceptance or non 
acceptance by Convocation of this limitation of its powers 
remains the governing factor of the situation, and for that 
reason we need only indicate briefly the suggestions as to 
other reforms. Foremost among them comes the proposal 
that Greek be made an optional subject at an entrance 
examination, and that a modern language and one other 
subject be accepted in its place. This is a change which we 
have advocated for many years ; and we may note that, apart 
from any question of educational values, the advisability 
of making Greek optional at the University has now 
become urgent, if only because it is already optional at 
the great public schools. Next, an important part of the 
Council’s proposals for internal reform deals with the 
holding of scholarships and Fellowships. Although it 
has been proved by inquiry that in the larger number of 
cases the money sueniiied by scholarships and exhibitions 
does as a fact supply assistance to men who are in real 
need of it, still here and there cases are found in which 
scholarships provide an income to men who could perfectly 
well do without them. It occasionally happens, too, that 
College Fellowships are held by men well enough off not 
to need the money, and here, again, clearly the College 
funds could be better applied. Both these questions are 
involved in the larger problem of the provision made by 
the University for poor men, whether they are likely to 
take scholarships or not. This is one of the most difficult 
of all University problems. We may look at the matter 
plainly, and recognise that the position of any under- 
graduate at a University will always depend to a certain 
extent on the position which he occupies away from the 
University in his home circle. But no Oxford man probably 
would assert that the University has found the ideal way 
of receiving as alumni the men who at present, nearly 
always because they cannot afford the ordinary College 
fees, come to Oxford as “ unattached” or non-collegiate 
students. There ought to be some better way of allowing 
these men to feel the spirit and kinship of the University; 
there ought to be some method by which they can know 
what it is to join in the fortunes and misfortunes of 
College life. We note that the Council finds there is no 
demand for a Working Men’s College ; but if some scheme 
could be devised by which the poorer men who are at 
present “ unattached ” could be “attached ” in various ways 
to the different Colleges, for work in the lecture-rooms and 
play on the cricket field or practice for the College boat, 
we should surely come nearer to the ideal of a University 
receiving and welcoming all than we do under the present 
system, which while it receives excludes. This problem of 
money and the way to spend it brings us to the last of the 
reforms on which we can touch here, and that is the insti- 
tution of a business curriculum. It is proposed to construct 
a scheme of education especially suitable for candidates 
about to enter upon a commercial career, and to grant 
them a diploma. It is with a slight feeling of relief that 
we learn that “the concrete study of commerce can hardly 
be undertaken at Oxford,” but we note the proposal fora 
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pusiness curriculum as illustrative of the general desire of 
the Council for efficiency on modern lines. 

Upon the subject of finance, and of the relations of 
the Colleges to the University as regards contributions 
to a common chest, we cannot here enter. We believe 
that already the Colleges take a conscientious view of the 
claims due to the community, and discharge those claims 
according to their lights ; though doubtless to the outside 
critic there may seem to be an overlapping of energies, and 
here and there an economic waste in the separate dealing 
with problems best treated as a whole. But here comes in 
again the question of external control, and once more, as 
at the beginning, we are brought to fundamental issues. 
What do we want? What do we mean Oxford to become ? 
Is she to change her character and to become in the future 
a community limited from without rather than taking her 
own way from within? Is she to adopt cut-and-dried 
patterns from other Universities rather than think out her 
own best pattern for herself? Is she to make it her first 
object to be the home of winning causes? Or is she to 
take her stand in the generations to come as she has taken 
it in the past, inspiring enthusiasms which are great 
because her liberty is great, waking a devotion in her sons 
not the less deep because they may feel themselves unworthy 
of the freedom she offered them, and throughout all her 
thought and all her life asking first whether this or that way 
of living is good in itself, not choosing it because it is modern 
or because it pays? Those are the dividing choices, and 
we believe that Oxford will not choose wrongly. The 
reforms which she proposes through her Chancellor mean 
that she is determined to work out her own salvation, and 
that she has decided how best to join in the swifter stream 
of modern travel, and still, when she holds herself in the 
right, to stand upon the ancient ways. 





THE KINGDOM OF MONTENEGRO. 


:- kingdom that came into existence last Sunday is 
new in nothing but the name. Montenegro has been 
an independent Power for more than five centuries, and has 
maintained that character by a series of almost hopeless 
conflicts. From the day when the defeat of the Servians 
at Kossova extinguished the independence of Servia down 
to the end of the last Turco-Russian War, the life of 
every Montenegrin man, and not seldom of every Monte- 
negrin woman, has been one of constant warfare against 
the Turks. Never were ‘combatants less equally matched, 
and never did the native resolution of a race of mountaineers 
gain so magnificent a triumph. The Ottoman Empire had 
been the dreaded foe and often the conqueror of South- 
Eastern Europe, but the Sultan who besieged Vienna and 
made Hungary a subject province could do nothing against 
that little nest of mountains which stretches for only eighty 
miles between Herzegovina and the Adriatic. It has been 
reserved for the Montenegrins to retain into the twentieth 
century a life which in its simplicity and independence 
seems to have nothing in common with later civilisation. 
The physical features of their territory have largely con- 
tributed to this exemption from the common lot of 
European races. In this tiny territory, which until 1880 
was all that they could call their own, mountains that 
reach to a height of from six to eight thousand feet 
are piled together on no regular system, and afford 
only imperfect means of communication between the inter- 
vening valleys. In some parts there is pasturage for 
sheep, goats, and cattle, and such grain as can stand the 
severity of the winter cold is grown in the more favoured 
spots on the mountain-side. Down almost to to-day the 
division of labour between the sexes has been that natural 
to a people who held lands and lives alike by the sole 
title of the sword. The women did the work, the men 
98 ge the workers. The sense of ever-present danger is 

ardiy yet extinct, and, according to one account, King 
Nicholas himself will even now stop a subject when he 
meets him on the road and examine his revolver to ensure 
that it is ready for instant use if needed. Five hundred 
years of unceasing warfare against such formidable foes as 
the Sultans of Constantinople have left their mark on the 
Montenegrin character, and when we compare them with 
their neighbours it is impossible to say that they have been 
the losers by their hardly maintained seclusion. 

In Montenegro the Sovereign and the pe » are worthy 
of one another. In the interesting + tech of King 
Nicholas’s career which appeared in the Times of yesterday 








week will be found ample evidence of the wisdom which 
he has shown in bringing the old Montenegro into harmony 
with the large territory which was the creation of 
diplomacy. The ecclesiastical history of his Principality 
had been as exceptional as its political and economic 
history. From 1516 to 1852 its nominal ruler had been 
a monk. In 1616 the sovereignty became hereditary in a 
particular family, and as the Prince-Bishop was necessarily 
celibate, he invariably made a nephew his heir. In 1852 
Danilo II., the uncle of King Nicholas, put an end to the 
system by refusing to take orders and marrying. The 
writer in the Times regards the existence of Montenegro 
as an independent nation as largely due to this singular 
combination of ecclesiastical and civil authority, and the 
position of the country as a Christian outpost in the midst 
of Mohammedan territory gives great probability to this 
view. There must often have been occasions when a 
conflict between the two swords would have been inevitable 
had they been wielded by different hands. Even in Monte- 
negro the ruler has sometimes found it necessary to 
restrain the warlike passions of his subjects, and had the 
ecclesiastical chief been opposed to him this might have 
been an impossible task. Prince Nicholas was hardly in 
his seat before he had to face the most trying — in 
the long history of Montenegrin warfare. In 1862 his 
territory was invaded by the Turks, and though by the 
heroic efforts of the Prince’s father, Mirko, its independence 
was saved, it was only on very hard terms. The interval of 
peace thus obtained was turned to good account. Prince 
Nicholas saw that even Montenegrins cannot live by war 
alone, and besides making his troops more efficient when 
judged by a modern standard, he set himself to develop 
the civil side of their characters by the introduction of 
elementary education, the making of roads, and the 
encouragement of the cultivation of the land. More 
valuable still was the self-restraint which the Prince 
imposed alike on himself and on his subjects in 
1869 on the occasion of a revolt against the Austrians 
just across his frontier. Nicholas had the wisdom to 
see that for Montenegro the essential thing was not the 
merits or demerits of Austrian rule, but the narrowing of 
the area of Turkish rule. He had an opportunity of 
showing this same discretion on a greater scale in refer- 
ence to, first the occupation, and finally the annexation, of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The repressed ambitions of their 
neighbours found sympathy among the Montenegrins, and 
the madness of any attempt to promote them might not 
have been so evident to a less capable ruler. In the 
direction of Constitution-making and Constitution- 
managing Prince Nicholas has shown similar acuteness 
For the last five years Montenegro has enjoyed in name a 
thoroughly democratic government. Every male Monte- 
negrin has a vote, his exercise of this right is protected by 
the ballot, and the power of legislation is vested in a 
single Chamber. The unfitness of the people for the 
sudden grant of these very modern institutions has been 
tempered by the Prince’s administration of his own grant. 
The first Chamber proved unmanageable; the present 
Chamber is all that a Sovereign can desire,—Liberal in 
form, Conservative in fact. The “making of elections” 
has not been omitted from the new King’s conception of 
a ruler’s duties. 

The admiration and pleasure with which the addition of 
Montenegro to the hierarchy of European Royalties has 
been watched in England will be tempered by some natural 
anxiety as to the effect of prosperity and an assured position 
on an heroic population. After centuries of unsleeping 
watchfulness and almost unceasing conflict, the Monte- 
negrins have now to lead a life in which peace and 
industry take the place of war and preparation for war. 
It is a very great change, and it is hard to forecast the 
effect it will exercise on the Montenegrin character. To 
some extent, it is true, that character has been modified 
by the additions of territory made in 1880. Montenegro 
has now a coast and a considerable area of forest and of 
agricultural land. The Prince has been active in leading 
his people to profit by these new advantages. Good 
roads have been made, tobacco and vines are grown, 
the wine made from the latter being as yet all consumed 
at home, and as the communications are improved the 
export -of cattle will doubtless increase. But when all 
this has been allowed for, the process of the conversion of 
the sword into the ploughshare will still have to be 
effected, and to be effected with the risks which commonly 
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attend the process of industrial and economic transforma- 
tion. That these risks can be guarded against we may 
see from the example of Switzerland. There also a nation 
of soldiers has become a nation which employs in the 
pursuits of peace the energies which it once gave to the 
arts of defence. Something of the same change will, we 
may hope, be seen in Montenegro. Europe is prepared to 
accord the new kingdom its full meed of recognition 
and goodwill, and these emotions will probably take 
the modern form of an influx of tourists. There are 
ascents to be made, and the peculiar conformation of the 
mountain system of Montenegro will possibly furnish 
some new obstacles to be surmounted by climbers. With 
the climbers will come the whole apparatus of guides and 
mules and hotels, of which the Swiss have made such 
profitable use. That the two mountain-lands may enjoy 
poe and in a measure similar, prosperity will be the desire 
of every Englishman. Even if with our good wishes there 
is mingled some anxiety, we may draw satisfaction from the 
universal goodwill with which the creation of the Principality 
into a Kingdom has been received. It was fitting that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph should be the spokesman of 
Europe generally as well as of his own subjects. Austria- 
Hungary, indeed, has had special relations with Monte- 
negro, and these naturally suggested the Imperial desire to 
be among the first to offer her congratulations to Prince 
Nicholas on the fiftieth anniversary of his accession,— 
congratulations which carried with them the unspoken 
recognition of the advance of Montenegro from a 
Principality to a Kingdom. The ceremonies of Sunday 
were as picturesque and as imposing as a new-made 
King could desire. His entrance into the Royal circle was 
appropriately marked by the presence of one daughter who 
is Queen of Italy, and of the others by whose marriages he 
is allied to the Russian dynasty. The connexion of the 
Montenegro of to-day with the Montenegro of centuries 
ago was happily and rightly marked by a Te Deum in the 
chapel of the Monastery of Cettigne, which is associated by 
so many acts of steadfast resistance and unhesitating self- 
sacrifice on the part of its inmates. Never was a great 
occasion celebrated and a great act performed in a better 
or a more fitting manner. 








THE SHYNESS OF THE SUPERIOR. 


HEN Shakespeare wrote “ As shy, as grave, as just as 
Angelo,” shyness must have meant reserve. Since 
then the original meaning of timidity has been more apparent 
in its use, but there is a form of shyness which is, we think, 
on the increase, and which has little to do with either the one 
or the other. Fear does not enter into it, and it sometimes 
accompanies a disposition wholly without the sensitive pride, 
the Puritan severity, or the testy independence which 
generates reserve. We may call it the shyness of the 
superior. It is a very unreasonable shyness. It attacks the 
people whom circumstances are causing, for the moment at 
any rate, to look down and not up, and it comes of a sudden 
realisation of the facts of respective position. 

A great many middle-aged people are shy with the very 
young, even though the young people with whom they are 
concerned come within the circle of their immediate patronage. 
Able people are often very shy with the stupid, and ignorance 
produces a very real embarrassment in the cultivated. 
Servants inspire shyness, especially in the guests of their 
employers. How chilling it is to be badly received at a 
door! Yet why do we care? A great many rich people 
are always shy with the poor—a fact which has far-reaching 
consequences—and many robust people are painfully shy 
with the sick. 

The poor are not shy any longer with those whom we—rather 
ungenerously—call their superiors. The aroma of divine right 
no longer hangs about prosperity. Or is it perhaps our own 
interpretation of their mental position,—the doubt arising in our 
own minds which makes us shy? To be entirely unembarrassed 
in conversation with an uneducated stranger a man must be 
in some sense a good linguist. He must be ready to talk a 
language not precisely like his own, and quick to guess by its 
context the significance of an ill-chosen word; above all, he 
must not be amused at mistakes. Another thing which 
often turns the dweller in comfort shy in talking to the 
poor man is that the latter is apt to assume that 
the former is assuming. The well-off man finds himself 





suddenly suspected of an interference, which was far trom 
his intention, or, in the case of women, the lady ma 
receive a somewhat deprecatory explanation of conduct which 
she would never have presumed to criticise, Suddenly it 
occurs to the rich man or woman that he or she has beep 
speaking de haut en bas, and a chill of shyness checks aj} 
further flowofsympathy. Again, those who are down and whg 
fear no fall live so close to reality that they sometimes afflict 
the more fortunate with a shy sense of what one might 
compare to provincialism. The good and experienced poor 
are so completely men and women of the world—in a true 
sense—that they give to the sheltered a feeling sometimes of 
having lived in a sereened-off corner, away from the great 
things of life. 

Of course, less worthy thoughts sometimes create shyness 
in the man whose position is markedly the better one. He ig 
sometimes anxious for deference, and becomes self-consciong 
in his effort to get it. There are people, both generong 
and mean, who have a tendency to suspect thatfall those 
who by possibility might want something of them do want 
something, and the consideration of how to accede or how 
to refuse preoccupies them and renders them shy. Again, 
there are a few bookish people who regard education simply 
as a measure of ability. For them all the uneducated are 
stupid. They feel shy as they search about for something 
to say which will be understood, and finally decide upon a 
commonplace moralisation. It sounds strange to them in 
their own mouths, and they are more shy than ever. The 
unfortunate thing about all this shyness is that the man 
below never guesses its origin. The uneducated man ig 
always a little behind the times, and he attributes the sudden 
coldness or embarrassment which he perceives to a form of 
pride which is dead and no longer troubles any one. Shyness 
has no doubt a great deal to say to the want of sympathy 
between classes, and fosters that estranging spirit of ridicule 
which stands ever ready to misinterpret the one to the other, 

The shyness with which growing-up boys and girls inspire, 
not the old, but their elders in a moderate degree, is largely 
due, we think, to small changes in fashion to which extreme 
youth is very sensitive. Certain methods of speech are 
suddenly employed by all young people at once, and certain 
superficial points of view are in like manner suddenly 
adopted. It would ill become an older person to fall in with 
this ever-new nonsense, On the other hand, he or she may 
very well be made to feel shy and out of it by witnessing the 
innocent pleasure afforded by a shibboleth. Humour, again, 
is a very rare quality in the very young. They confound it 
almost always with the laughter which is merely an expression 
of high spirits. By the time a man has forgotten how to 
laugh at nothing he has learned a very great deal. He stands 
consciously on a height from which the boys and girls below 
him appear to be children. For all that, they make him very 
shy. He has exchanged a knowledge which must go for a 
knowledge which must come, and he feels awkward in his 
inevitable ignorance. 

Now and then stupidity has a terrific effect in inspiring 
shyness. To be obliged to spend a given amount of time 
—say, the length of a dinner—in company with some one 
upon whom it is our duty to leave a fairly agreeable impres- 
sion, and who is evidently very stupid, is enough to turn one 
to stone. We are not sure, however, that this sensation 
can be really called the shyness of the superior. Stupid 
people are very often inwardly contemptuous,—that is the 
besetting sin of the stupid. Very often, again, they have the 
black art to inspire in an interlocutor an appalling feeling 
of inferiority, especially if both are young. For them all 
talent is something which they hear of, but cannot grasp. 
They regard it as an unreal thing of which certain une 
reasonably stuck-up persons are proud. “Take away from 
them their fancied possession,” say the stupid in their hearts, 
“and they have nothing left.” The power of suggestion 
conveys a shock to the intellectual superior. He is 
conscious of something approaching to shame, and shyness 
will sometimes reduce him to positive incoherence. 

Perhaps the strangest form of shyness is that which 
seizes upon some robust people in a sick-room. Their wits 
leave them altogether, and they address the sufferer as if 
he were idiotic rather than indisposed! If they can help it, 
they will not go near any one who has so much as a head- 
ache. It is just as well, for they convey the discomfort which 
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ience in the same way that certain other people 


— their own ease. Perhaps, if we think of it, there is 
something human in this very inhumane feeling. It comes 


of a consciousness of the real, not the fancied, inequality of 
jots. The present writer remembers to have been reminded 
by a not too tactful nurse during an attack of pneumonia of 
the fact that many @ poor man would be glad of the food 
which he refused to touch. In a sudden flash of amusement 
he saw the problem of wealth and poverty as a very little 
thing, aud the one great division among men the line between 
the sick and the strong. It may be that the strong man ina 
sick-room is conscious of his “ unconscionable deal” of strength, 
and shrinks back ashamed. Speaking generally, shyness can 
pardly be called a defect. It has no corrosive result upon 
character, and counts for very little when we come to consider 
a man’s worth as an individual. The shyness of the superior 
does, however, diminish his worth to the world,—for shyness 
is the great destroyer of influence. 





THE SPIRIT OF CARICATURE. 


R. W. S. JACKSON, who writes in the new number 
\ of the Nineteenth Century, thinks that English 
caricature languishes for want of vehemence and anger, 
and he sighs for another Gillray. He argues that the 
political and social caricature of to-day, in spite of the 
complete and efficient machinery for distributing it, does 
not enjoy anything like the power caricature had when 
it was made known to the world by being stuck up in shop 
windows. Gillray was the valued ally of Pitt, and he cheered 
and fortified the simple minds of Englishmen, who regarded 
Napoleon with superstitious dread, by the simple art of 
making preposterous fun of the national enemy. But is no 
caricaturist of to-day a valued ally or a recognised arch- 
eneay of statesmen ? Punch administers indifferent justice, 
and therefore cannot be relied upon by partisans. We 
shall therefore say nothing of the great work of Tenniel 
in the past or of the work being done to-day by his 
distinguished successors, Mr. Partridge and Mr. Raven Hill, 
though in our opinion this is not in the least ineffective 
because it is balanced and considerate. We turn to carica- 
ture which frankly serves the interest of a political party. We 
have heard it said that when Mr. Chamberlain was conduct- 
ing his fiscal agitation the cartoons of “F.C. G.” did him as 
much harm as all the criticisms of the rest of the Liberal 
Party. At all events, the statement contains a good deal of 
truth. But it would not be fair in any case if one did not 
add—what is also commonly said—that Mr. Chamberlain is 
a great admirer of Sir Francis Gould’s work and has bought 
several of his pictures, chiefly those directed against himself. 
That proves, what we are glad to think ia the fact, that 
English caricature, even when it has deliberate political 
bias, can hit hard without being bitter, and that it can 
ridicule without maligning. It is more like boxing than 
stabbing. Mr. Jackson, as we understand him, prefers 
stabbing. He would like to reproduce the spirit of the 
eighteenth and of the early part of the nineteenth centuries. 
Within a few years of Waterloo caricaturists were capable of 
holding up the Duke of Wellington to every kind of contempt 
if he happened to be their political opponent. We do not 
lament those days at all. Caricature is satire or nothing, 
and one might well apply to it Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’'s 
lines to Pope :-— 

“ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.” 

Such a wound may be fatal all the same. 

It is always a mistake to try to reconstruct conditions 
which have passed away; the attempt ends in insincerity and 
artificiality, if not in utter barrenness. The conditions at the 
end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth were marked by a characteristic coarseness of 
feeling; a satirist, we mean, had to be brutal to make an 
impression on a leather-hearted public. It was thought 
amusing to represent the subjects of satire as deformed, 
squint-eyed, devilish-faced, with teeth like those of ravening 
wolves and hands like the talons of eagles. It was 
legitimate, and part of the fun, to represent them 
as drunkards and thieves and champions of vice. This 
sort of thing was appreciated for the simple reason that 
taste was worse then than it is now. If you go to some of the 


ad - 


poorer parts of London—places where education and cleanli- 
ness have made the least advance—at the beginning of 
February you may see “ Valentines” of crude colour offered 
for sale which picture men on the level of beasts and women 
in a form which insults womanhood. In a rapidly dwindling 
portion of society it is still thought good fun to send thess 
pictures on February 14th to people whom the sender particu- 
larly dislikes or, it may even be, particularly likes. Such 
satirical “ Valentines” carry on the spirit of eighteenth- 
century caricature. They do not appeal to us, and we suspect 
that if the art of Gillray, and even of Sandby, Rowlandson, 
and others, were transplanted into our generation, it would 
appeal to us scarcely more. 


This is not to say that Gillray was not great. Any one who 
has looked through a collection of some hundreds of his 
etchings must have marvelled at the fertility, the inven- 
tion, the verve, and the furious energy of the man. In many 
ways he is a model for the caricaturist, who ought to 
ransack every failing (within the necessary limits) of his 
subject and never let slip an opportunity of delivering a 
thrust. But to revive Gillrayism would be to do something 
entirely foreign to our modern spirit. Matthew Arnold, with 
his quiet and insinuating ridicule, is for our age a more 
powerful satirist than Swift, with all his ferocity and mighty 
vehemence. Gillray is savage, and this is not an age of 
savagery. Curicature searches out secret places—that is ita 
métier—but it need not publish secrets which one would not 
publish in the text of a book or even in a reputable news- 
paper. “To see the manners in the face,” as Dr, Johnson 
said, requires an art of delicate penetration rather than of 
blatant asseveration. It may be said that Gillray’s subjecte 
did not mind being victimised any more than Mr. Chamberlain 
minds being satirised by “F. C. G.” or than the subjects 
of Mr. Max Beerbohm object to his more mordant and 
stricter art of caricature. Of course, the lash was laid on 
harder in the eighteenth century because the senses of 
those times were blunter. We have heard of a Kaflir tribe 
which is fond of playing a game in which the players try to 
break one another's skulls, each player receiving a blow in 
turn with a heavy club. Blows must be suited to skulls and 
times. It is related that the Royal family never missed 
Gillray’s caricatures, and laughed over them as heartily as 
any one, although they were outraged beyond all decency by 
such a picture as “Sin, Death, and the Devil.” But it would 
be a very different thing to have the blows which could be 
endured in one age transferred to the tenderer skulls of our 
own age. 

Nor do we believe that Mr. Jackson is altogether right 
in saying, in effect, that it was the savage plainness of Gill- 
ray’s meaning which captured the applause of his generation. 
Bunbury had a great vogue, but he drew in a gentlemanlike 
way, and was almost as free from “ personalities ” as a modern 
English caricaturist. Can any one really think that the 
genius of Hogarth was well employed when he turned tem- 
porarily to political caricature, and entered on that revolting 
quarrel in which he and Wilkes vilified one another? Wilkes 
was the baser in using his private knowledge of his friend’s 
life, but Hogarth’s famous caricature of Wilkes is neverthe- 
less a deplorable tour de force. 


Mr. Jackson points to the caricature of France and 
Germany, and tells us that in it we may discover the feeling 
and energy which we lack. Of the French comic journal 
Assiette au Beurre he writes :— 

“ Separate much of the purpose of the Assiette and more of its 
method; make allowance for the intense heat of partisan feeling 
always exhibited in France, and the mutual intolerance of parties, 
which, pursued into private life, drags back into publicity the most 
intimate relationships of family existence; grant the grave faults 
of unbalanced violence and crude and revolting display—that sin 
against the canons of art in any province—and how much is yet 
left for admiration? What a joy to find such a body of free, fine 
work, the expression in line and mass of every emotion that can 
move the spectator of society. Pity, horror, fear, hot fury and 
cold anger, scorn, amusement, love, wonder, are bern of conviction 
and given scope and being in a publication put entirely at the 
service of, and into the hands of, artists, and labouring unceasingly 
to do their work justice.” 

Surely there is a confusion of thought in these words. They 
praise the technique of French caricature, not its intolerance 
and cruelty; but it is precisely these latter things which 
should be justified in order to make out a case for the revival 





of Gillrayism. We do not venture to assert that many good 
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English artists are engaged in caricature. We think that 
very few are, and we regret the fact. But if more join the 
ranks, we hope that they will emulate the spirit—we say 
nothing of technique—of such a partisan as “F.C. G.” His 
is an art of which, in its tone, its temper, and its politica! 
effectiveness, we have every reason to be proud. 





OUR ENGLISH SKY. 


VERHEAD is our English sky of cloud and gleam. 
English, we say, because of the word as well as the 
thing. “Sky” we call the great dome, a word that has 
nothing to do with the French ciel and the Italian cielo, 
which, coming through the Latin coelum, give names to a 
clear blue chasm of air. Our English word sky comes from 
scua, and means “the place of shadows,” and even our old 
word welkin is connected with woleen, “a cloud.” 

St. Chrysostom, had he been an Englishman, would never 
have written that “there is a meadow in the sky.” As a 
Southerner he could say: “ Look up to heaven and see how 
much more beautiful it is than the roof of palaces. The 
pavement of the palace above is much grander than the roof 
below. Seest thou this heaven here, how beautiful it is?” 
But Swithun, and not Chrysostom, is our national saint of the 
weather. 

We English have few names for the sky, but many for the 
clouds. Mares’-tails, hen-scratchings, mackerel-back, Noah’s- 
ark, weather-head, water-wagons are only a few of them. In 
East Anglia the peasant uses “ bullfinch skies” to express the 
warm tints in the clouds at sunset; Tennyson's “ daffodil 
sky” was only a version of that. The Devonshire peasant 
often sees a “ lamb’s-wool sky.” The Warwickshire shepherd 
calls “sheep-clouds” those wide-scattered fleeces of the 
heavens, “the beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” In 
Derbyshire they call the ewmuli strati “ rock clouds,” and the 
rolling avalanche-like eumuli “snow-packs” and “ woo!l- 
packs.” “ Helm cloud” and “helm bar” are the names that 
Westmorland and Cumberland give to the cloud which rests 
on the peaks of the mountains. Other English names for 
various perceptible forms of vapour in the sky are “ water- 
dogs,” “sun-galls,” “messengers,” “water-streamers.” On 
Salisbury Plain the shepherds see a yellow halo of cloud 
around the moon and call it “the wheel.” Fishermen espy 
“breeders” and “flyers,” “wisps” and “creepers”; the 
small white spots or dots (cirri) are “crow nests "—a true 
sailor term this—and the downy plume, rippling under the 
wind far away into the horizon, is “Queen Anne’s feather.” 
Fishermen at Robin Hood’s Bay call a small purple cloud 
“the dyer’s fist.” They, too, know the “whale,” as did 
Polonius and Hamlet. Sailors call a white humpy cloud a 
“dromedary,” and there are the “weasel cloud,” the “ hog 
cloud” or “wind-hog,” a “hunchback cloud,” a “bridge 
cloud,” and a “ feather.” 

Standing on the cliffs north of Whitby in winter, you may 
see the English sky a wilderness full of strange, weird, 
vapoury animals,—the “ wild hogs,” those purple hump-back 
clouds scurrying after one another in a line, “ the flying devil 
and his imps,” as they are sometimes called. And you may 
watch the ‘“ Norway Bishop” arise, a manlike figure clad in 
white with outstretched arms, under whose ban many a smack 
from Staithes and Runswick has “ gone down with all hands ” 
in the harsh weather. And you may see the “ weather 
gleam,” when all objects in sight upon the sea loom against 
one pale rift in the firmament. 

Our English proverbs and phrases—“ Under a clond” and 
“Preparing for a rainy day”—reflect the character of our 
English weather. In Yorkshire “To be born in a frost” is a 
euphemism for being half-witted. Some of our weather saws 
are in verse :— 

“The n-blue mackerel s 
Never holds three days dry.” 
Then there is, concerning a change of the moon,— 
“ Saturday change and Sunday full, 
Never did good, nor never will.” 
Moreover,— 
“ When wind comes before rain 
Let your topsails remain, 
But if wind follows rain 
You may close-reef again.” 

Rich indeed is our English vocabulary in weather-terms. 

In Yorkshire, dag, doug, pelt, pelse, rouk, rag, and sops all 





stand for different varieties of rain and showers. The wun 
winter mist is the “ hag,” the hoar-frost the “ rind,” the = 
flakes are “clouts of snow,” and summer mists the “ oualeee 
In Suffolk the sea mist is the “sea fret” and the “sea cok . 
Heavy, soaking rain is “ground rain.” Light rain ig“ om pen a 
in Essex and “dag” in Norfolk. In Derbyshire the shepherd 
has “lamb-storms” at the season of the year when the e 
drop fatness; in Yorkshire there are “peewit” storms an 
time the wailing birds return to the moors to breed. 

Happily, our English weather, if “changeable” as a rule is 
often changeable from bad to good or better. “Even with a 
thought the rack dislimns,” and soon the lift is clearing. The 
North-country fisherman recognises that, when he talks of 
cross-head clouds and cherry-flower clouds in the summer sky, 
and the great “tree cloud” with purple branches, he 
peoples the welkin; “pigeons” he calls the white detached 
wisps, and also “flyers,” “flying-fish,” “streamers,” and 
“plumes.” 

And we will not grumble at our English firmament, or wish 
our weather hot and Italian. It colours our cheeks, it moulds 
our features, it deepens and sculptures the lines in our faces, 
it hardens us, body and character. We will say, as the fine 
old skipper did, after months of unbroken weather waiting for 
freight in the Bay of Naples :—“ Turn out, lads, turn out! 
Here’s weather at last as is weather! None of your ever. 
lasting blue sky!” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—o———— 
MOTOR WARSHIPS. 
(To raz Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Your “ News of the Week” paragraph on this subject 
last week justly describes recent comments in the Press as 
“ sensational,” and the anticipations of radical changes in the 
designs of battleships immediately following upon the use of 
internal combustion engines as “inclined to extravagance.” 
Memories are short in such matters; it appears to have been 
forgotten that nearly two years ago it was rumoured that the 
armoured cruiser ‘Indefatigable,’ now completing at Devon- 
port, was to be motor-driven and “funnelless,” neither of 
which things has happened. The recent statement in the 
Portsmouth Evening News in regard to the use of internal 
combustion engines in the next battleship to be there laid 
down is really a repetition of the rumour; its author, 
as well as most of the commentators upon the statement, 
apparently possesses only an amateur acquaintance with the 
subject. A few months ago the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Navy—Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oram—in his presidential 
address to the Institution of Junior Engineers, gave a 
masterly review of the present position and future prospects 
of marine engineering, and included therein a lucid state- 
ment respecting the probable employment of internal 
combustion engines. It is well known that the Admiralty 
has shown the way by many new departures in ship- 
propulsion, having been aided therein by the skill 
and enterprise of leading private firms engaged in the 
design and manufacture of marine engines and _ boilers. 
Amongst these new departures in recent years may be men- 
tioned the use of water-tube boilers, forced draught, quick- 
running reciprocating engines, and steam turbines. It was 
natural, therefore, that: the possibilities of internal com- 
bustion engines should engage the attention of the Admiralty, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that many engines 
of this type have been used for auxiliary purposes on board his 
Majesty’s ships. Experiments have also been made with various 
forms of internal combustion engines in swift motor-boats 
and hydroplanes (or “skimmers”) by private firms in this 
country and abroad, remarkably high speeds being attained. 
Nearly seven years ago, in his presidential address to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the writer drew special atten- 
tion to the subject, and indicated possibilities attaching to 
the use of internal combustion (oil and gas) engines as 
illustrated by the actual performances of motor-boats built 
by Thornycroft, Yarrow, and other British firms, as well 
as by foreign firms. Since that time substantial progress has 
been made in this country and abroad, the sizes and powers 
of gas-engines and oil-engines having been considerably 
increased. Messrs. Beardmore have fitted a small gunboat 
(the ‘ Rattler’) used for the training of the Clyde Division of 
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the Royal Naval Volunteers with gas-producing apparatus and 
a gas-engine, and have achieved success On sea passages. In 
gubmarines internal combustion engines using light and heavy 
oils bave been largely employed for surface propulsion, and have 
roved successful on long sea passages. Finally, it was 
announced a short time ago that Messrs. Blohm and Voss, of 
Hamburg, had undertaken the construction of a cargo- 
steamer for the Hamburg-American Company to be propelled 
by Diesel oil-engines developing about 3,000 horse-power 
on twin-screws. It is understood that oil-engines of still 
greater individual power and suitable for ship propulsion 
are now in process of construction, or about to undergo 
thorough trials to determine their relative economy and 
endurance. This mode of attacking difficult problems 
requiring to be solved before internal combustion engines of 
the large size and great power required in modern warships 
can be produced with certainty of success receives the support 
of the highest authorities, and will probably lead to eventual 
gnecess. In strong contrast with this gradual development of 
the new type of engine stand proposals, such as that made 
two or three years ago and revived of late, for passing 
at one step from internal combustion engines of 1,000 to 
1,500 horse-power up to 25,000 to 30,000 horse-power 
required in battleships of recent types, or 70,000 horse- 
power fitted in the latest and largest armoured cruisers. 
Those engineers who have thoroughly studied the subject 
are most opposed to making so gigantic an advance 
in size and power until experiment and experience have 
prepared the way, and have demonstrated the direction in 
which progress may be made with the maximum of safety 
and economy in weight of machinery and cost of fuel. Many 
alternative schemes are already in actual use; what has to be 
discovered is the type of internal combustion engine most 
suitable for use in large ships, for which the conditions differ 
essentially from those holding good in small, swift boata. 

The types of motors hitherto employed for propelling boats 
and hydroplanes are practically identical with motors used for 
automobiles; they make use of the lighter oils,—chiefly petrol 
and its derivatives. Similar motors have been used in sub- 
marines, but the risks of explosions accompanying their 
employment in confined spaces have led to a general prefer- 
ence for heavy oils and for engines capable of using them 
eficiently. In all oil-engines the fundamental processes per- 
formed include vaporisation of oil, admixture of air with that 
vapour, compression, ignition, and gaseous explosion in the 
cylinders, and exhaust of the products of combustion. In 
marine propulsion special arrangements are required for 
reversing propellers and for dealing with large variations of 
speed; provision must be made also for preventing an accumu- 
lation of oil-vapour and the formation of explosive mixtures 
in engine-rooms or internal spaces of vessels. For all classes 
of oil-engines, therefore, ample supplies of air and the free 


cylinders are essential, the quantities of air and products of 
combustion increasing rapidly with increase of power. As 
between the operations of a motor on a car carried practically 
in the open and those of a motor fitted in the enclosed engine- 
room of a ship there are radical differences; but in many 
instances these are overlooked or ignored, and hence has 
arisen much misconception. 

Although increasing demands for oil as fuel and as the 
source of motive-power are now leading to a rapid enlarge- 
meut of supplies and the discovery or utilisation of new 
sources, there is not as yet an assurance that the supply 
would overtake the demand which would result from the 
substitution of oil for coal in marine propulsion and so 
eurble a reasonable price for oil to be maintained. Attention 
has consequently been concentrated on “ gas-producer ” 
systems which are designed to obtain large and cheap 
supplies of gas from comparatively inferior qualities of coal, 
and to utilise that gas in internal combustion engines of suit- 
able design. These gas-producers have been the sources of 
motive-power most favoured in proposals for motor-driven 
battleships. Considerable experience has been gained with 
simular arrangements for land purposes, and (as above stated) 
a few experimental vessels have been fitted with motors and 
£4s-producers ; but the scale of operations has been small, and 
certain difficulties which have arisen even on that small scale 
have enforced the desirability of caution and enlarged experience 
before the propelling apparatus of large ships is constructed 





on the system. Jt is noteworthy also that in the largest 
experiment with internal combustion engines yet contemplated 
in a sea-going ship, heavy oil, not producer gas, is to be 
employed as the source of power. 

“ Funnelless” battleships, of which so much has been 
written of late, were intended to have gas-producers and to use 
coal, this installation taking the place of ordinary steam boilers 
in which coal is used as fuel. It is undoubted that the use of 
gas-producers would secure economy of space and weight as 
compared with coal-fired steam boilers. On the other hand, 
for reasons explained above, it would be absolutely necessary 
to provide large supplies of air for the producers and the gas- 
engines, and to arrange for getting rid of the products of 
gaseous explosions in cylinders. Possibly these supply and 
exhaust passages would not involve so serious an interference 
with deck-spaces, and with large arcs of command of heavy 
guns, as do the funnels and air-shafts of ordinary steamships. 
On the other hand, these passages must necessarily be of large 
dimensions, and would require careful consideration if they 
are to do their work satisfactorily. Consequently, it is idle 
to assume, as has been frequently done, that the adoption of 
gas or oil engines would entirely overcome the difficulties 
which have to be faced in ordinary steamers. The method of 
dealing satisfactorily with the by-products from gas-producers 
in ships of large engine-power is also a matter as yet awaiting 
solution. In fact, as the writer said a year ago when dis- 
cussing this subject, a long road has to be travelled before the 
satisfactory use of internal combustion engines for ship- 
propulsion will be secured. The problem of evolving large 
units of power is necessarily difficult, and, although success 
will probably be attained ultimately, a complete solution is 
not yet in sight.—I am, Sir, &., W. H. Wuite. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


BATTLESHIPS AND BATTLE-CRUISERS. 

(To tus Epiron or tus “Sprectraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of last Saturday “Civis” in a letter does 
me the honour to quote from two of my recent papers. I 
would not have troubled you with any comment on this letter 
were it not that the views put forward in the paper read by me 
before the Institution of Naval Architects were apparently not 
sufficiently clearly expressed to prevent them from being 
misread and misunderstood. Further, I am _ indirectly 
credited with divulging immediately on leaving the 
Admiralty the views of that Board, both as regards their 
ship design and the proposed tactics of the Fleet. 

Let me at once assure “Civis” that the seemingly lunatic 
ideas are solely my own, and certainly not those of the 
Admiralty, so far as my experience goes. Perhaps it might 
make matters clearer if I offer the following explanation of the 
genesis of that paper. Early this year I was asked to read a 
paper at the Institution of Naval Architects on some naval 
subject that would lead to discussion. I therefore chose for 
a title “The Battleship of the Future.” This appeared to 
offer prolific scope for argument, since, if “ Civis” and other 
critics had so completely racked and rent our present battle- 
ship design, why not give them the chance of doing the same 
to an imaginary battleship of the future? Again, since dis- 
cussion was desired, why not rope in the critics of naval tactics, 
who were certain to miss no chance of expressing their views 
on a subject so problematical as the handling of battleships 
and fleets in the distant future? It therefore seemed to me 
that to sketch out the logical outcome of advance in ship 
armament and consequent tactics might be not only intereat- 
ing, but also diverting; nor have I been entirely disappointed. 
The comment it has brought forth has certainly been inter- 
esting, and the application of such ideas of the dim future 
to the ships building to-day, culminating in the assumption 
that the ‘Lion’ is being built to satisfy such conditions, is 
distinctly diverting. There seems to be a very good and 
natural explanation why the ‘Lion’ was built, without 
regarding her as a miraculous and immediate fulfilment of 
my prophecy. It is extraordinary that such a solution has 
never occurred to “ Civis.” 

Now to turn to my second paper. In this paper I advocated 
trust in the Admiralty. “Civis” considers such trust to be 
merely a comfortable doctrine for officials and ex-officials. 
I venture, Sir, to go further and say it is the keystone of our 
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naval efficiency. If prolonged carping criticism is allowed to 
undermine the confidence of both the country as a whole and 
the Nuvy generally in the Admiralty, incalculable harm will 
be done. 

It is generally accepted that for criticism to be effective the 
information in the hands of the critic should be equal to that 
possessed by those criticised. We know that the Admiralty 
possess daily information of the latest details of manceuvres, 
tactical and strategical exercises, and also receive from the 
lips of the Commanders-in-Chief the experience of each month 
and year. They have all the benefit of the survey of the 
world which the Foreign Office and thinking naval officers in 
every quarter of the globe can provide. They have the result 
of the latest gunnery firings, ballistic, armour, and torpedo 
experiments. They have the opinion of men who use the 
ships as well as those who design them. Thousands of brains 
work for them daily. All these and many other unique 
advantages we know the Admiralty possess and make full use 
of. Let “ Civis” disclose his counter-organisation for arriving 
at accurate conclusions so that we can compare his sources of 
knowledge with those of the Admiralty. 

Criticism is a splendid thing; it is a tonic and a stimulant ; 
but incessant criticism by the same critics is relaxing. If 
“Civis” were an ingenuous inquirer and not a systematic 
critic, there might be more force in his request to be supplied 
with confidential information as to the reasons for the adop- 
tion of a given policy, but to supply such information to the 
systematic and constitutional critic would be merely to provide 
fresh fuel to the critical furnace. 

As a citizen myself, Iam forced to the conclusion that it 
wonld be folly, and much to the disadvantage of the country, 
for the Admiralty to disclose to “ Civis,” and at the same time 
to our possible foes, the inner reasons for a shipbuilding 
policy. O£ course, the Admiralty never would make such 
disclosures, and therefore criticism of their policy must 
always remain unanswered, not from the fact that such 
criticism eannot be answered, but for the reason that harm 
to the country must ensue in publishing to the world the 
information necessary to silence the critic. 

In these circumstances we have to choose between placing 
our trust in the views of critics and placing it in the policy of 
the Admiralty. My humble opinion, without the shadow of a 
doubt, is that trust should be placed in those whose informa- 
tion and experience are the greater. For this reason I advised, 
and still advise, trust in the Admiralty, unless, of course, 
“Civis” or his fellow-critics can show that their sources of 
information are more accurate, more practical, or more pro- 
life than those possessed by the body which governs the 
Navy.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Bacon. 

Wolston Manor, near Coventry. 





THE NEED FOR A CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ X.” last week says what a great 
many of us have long been thinking. In current politics we 
have got into a curious terminological muddle; witness, for 
example, the use of “Democracy” on the Liberal side and 
“ Conservative” on our own, In the one case we have a 
vicious circle in argument—a policy is just because it is 
democratic, and democratic because it is just—and in the 
other we habitually confuse Conservative and conservative. 
It is a dangerous business when terminology grows mixed, 
for we cannot have clear thinking without clear defini- 
tions. As a believer in our party system and its 
traditional arrangement, I should like to see partisans a 
little more agreed on what they mean by their “faith.” As 
I understand it, we are divided not so much by enduring 
principles as by temperament. The Conservative does not 
believe in change for its own sake; he has a bias against 
legislative experiments unless their necessity is abundantly 
proved, and he declines to destroy anything till he is certain 
(a) that its usefulness is past, or (b) that he can put something 
better in its place. The Liberal has a temperamental liking 
for novelties and movement; he has a predisposition to new 
legislation, and he is inclined to get rid of whatever is 
demonstrably faulty. Both temperaments are necessary: if 
we were all Conservatives the world would stagnate, and if 
we were all Liberals it would butt wildly against stone walls. 
But the Conservative, while averse from change except on 
the clearest proof, has a wider area of choice than the 
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Liberal when change is once determined on, As Dis 


used to argue, he is less inclined to make up a code of dogmas 
and call them his creed, and therefore can look more square} 

at facts and diagnose them impartially. For example, he = 
never shared the old Liberal individualism and jealousy of 
State enterprise. Hence in the last resort the Conservativg 
may be, and often has been, a far bolder and more organie 
reformer than the Liberal. But it must be in the last resort, 
The point is that, if he is to remain a Conservative, he must 
have this bias against legislative experiment, and demand 
that each change be judged very strictly on its merits, How 
many among the so-called “progressive Conservatives” of 
to-day deserve the latter part of the name? This foolish 
game of trying to outbid the Radicals for popular Support 
can only end in the discredit of the party. The Cop. 
servatives who are willing to reverse the principle of the 
Osborne judgment and to plunge into every kind of schwwiirm. 
erisch social experiment in the hope that they may dish the 
Radicals, and who advocate Tariff Reform as offering a more 
solid material gain to the working man than any Socialistic re. 
division of property,—such people are like a clergyman who 
filled his church by dabbling in blasphemy. They reject the 
only credentials which give them any status. There wil] 
always be Conservatives in England (many of them hare 
accidentally strayed into the Liberal camp), and these men 
will not long tolerate as their official leaders politicians who 
outdo the Radicals in their unthinking inclination for change, 
Nor will the masses, Conservatives, Liberals, or Socialists, be 
well disposed to the pleading of those who have the merits of 
no single party.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





SOME FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS. 

(To tae Epiror or tee “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have just returned from a motor-tour through Francy 
and Germany, and everywhere we found the harvest delayed 
by weather. In the last week in August much of the hay was 
still uncarried and much of the corn uneut. But what struck 
us most was the comparative absence of children in the towns 
and villages of France, while in Germany the streets and roads 
were full of them. And of such children,—well fed, well 
clothed, and bursting with happiness. I am not a politician, 
merely an ordinary traveller, but we could see no signs what- 
ever of people being brought up on cheap meat or bad bread, 
In the German towns there were no corner-loafers, as we have 
them in England, but all the young men were well set up, 
busy, and, so far as one could tell, abundantly prosperous and 
contented. I confess that what I saw made me wish that I 
had some of my self-satisfied, over-confident fellow-country- 
men with me that they also might see how far bebind 
Germany we are. 

I am not going to say anything political in this letter, or 
you may not print it, but I may, I trust, say that to me two 
bright spots—and only two—appeared in my _ visionary 
horizon. One is the hold which the Boy Scout movement 
is taking on our young generation, and the other is the way 
in which, in spite of all kinds of rebuffs, men are working at 
the Territorial scheme. In these ways we shall have in due 
course (let us hope that it will not be too late) some millions 
of Britishers who have been awake when most of the others 
have been lethargic, dull, or asleep,—men who have shown 4 
practical interest in the welfare and security of our country, 
and who will be ready when the time comes (and it may not 
be far off) to sacrifice even their lives for its sake.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A TRAVELLER. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
[To rae Eprrog or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I should be the last to deny to the man on the spot the 
authority that is his due, but such an authority should be 
well-informed. I think no one with an adequate knowledge of 
the Punjab revenue system, and of the subordinate staff that 
administers it, will deny that internal evidence in the letter of 
your correspondent “ Cantab.” (Spectator, August 20th) shows 
him to be either somewhat inexperienced or unobservant. 
He propounds an alleged conversation with a headman in 4 
Punjab village in which the latter is made to say: “Tarn 
out, if you please, our Tahsildérs and our Naib-Tahsildars, 
and, above ail, turn out our Patwdris, but don’t you go.” The 
Punjabi is very much of an Irishman in the sense that he has 
a charming way of saying what he expects his auditor will 
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teen ond do not doubt that your correspondent has 
recorded the headman’s remarks correctly. I do not even 
doubt that the bheadman in question _meant to convey the 
impression that the peasant trusts the highly paid Englishman 
in preference to the underpaid Indian. That, however, is all 
that should be inferred from his conversation. But it seems to 
me that two inferences will be drawn from “ Cantab.’s” letter. 
First, that the subordinate revenue staff of the Punjab is 
notoriously corrupt,—he says “they bleed the villagers ” ; 
secondly, that we could, and should, get along without them. 
Both inferences would be wrong. Time was. no doubt, when 
the Tahsilddrs and Natb-Tahsildars (who, I may mention, are 
Magistrates, and must be entirely differentiated from Patwaris, 
who are accountants) were to some extent tyrannical; but I 
do not hesitate to assert, first, that modern conditions in the 
Punjab have generally rendered such tyranny impossible, 
and, secondly, that the classes in question could be neither 
eliminated, nor replaced by any other agency. It is not 
necessary, though it would be easy, to substantiate these 
assertions. 

My object in addressing you is to protest against the 
publication of the anonymous report of a conversation with 
a village headman—the “man in the street” of India—as a 

roof that natives of India are unfit for any positions of 
authority. This protest may not be fashionable, but it does 
no more than justice to the large class (the native subordinate 
services) that, in the last resort, administer the Government 
of India. It is the fashion to assert that the present generation 
of Anglo-Indian officials is out of touch with the people, and 
depends to too great an extent on subordinate native agencies ; 
but the assertion is unfair both to the class criticised and to 
the agencies which make their work possible. Circumstances 
have greatly changed since the days when the District officer 
could be the arbiter of the individual destinies of his people. 
Sixty years of peace, prosperity, and especially of education, 
have naturally made life more complex. This has necessitated 
the multiplication of civil, criminal, and revenue Courts, over 
which natives of India must, for financial reasons, generally 
preside, though their work must be, and is, finally scrutinised 
and confirmed by Englishmen. Abuses, of course, do occur, 
for there is some truth in the saying that every man has his 
price; but it is our business to correct, and as far as possible 
prevent, them. To do this we must make the most of the 
agencies which we have to employ, and improve them by 
improving their prospects. The agencies which “ Cantab.’s” 
headman criticises are not only indispensable, but, whatever 
their failings, in proportion to their emoluments deserve as 
well of the community as “ Cantab.” or I do. 

I must apologise to “Cantab.” for having taken him 
rather seriously, and I admit that I have probably read more 
into his letter than he intended to convey. My excuse 
must be that conversations in England with people of the 
class that read the Spectator tend to show that their general 
estimate of the capacity of the native of India to assist in the 
administration of his country is very low, and a letter such as 
that of “Cantab.,” purporting to emanate from the man on 
the spot, who “must know,” is calculated to confirm that 
estimate. But no one will conceal from himself that the 
capacity to govern so far evinced by natives of India has very 
marked limitations. The almost universal failure of local 
self-government in India is a sure index of the present 
incapacity of Indians for public life. It is only fair, however, 
to point out that people who are not yet fit to be masters may 
make very good (public) servants.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Zermatt, H. Fox-STraneways. 





IRISH ADMINISTRATION, 
(To tux Eprron or tae “Sprecraton.”’] 
Smr,—Your correspondent, Mr. P. Villiers Stuart (Spectator, 
August 27th), is very unfortunate in citing Lord Dunraven as 
an authority on Irish affairs. He quotes : “ It [the Irish Govern- 
ment] is a sort, anda very bad sort, of bureaucracy,—a govern- 
ment by departments in Ireland, uncontrolled by Parliament, 
uncontrolled by any public body in Ireland.” There is not an 
atom of truth in the statement. All the public Departments 
in Ireland are as much subject to Parliament as similar 
Departments in England or Scotland. Any fourth-form boy 
in Ireland is aware of this fact. I am sorry that any corre- 
spondent should use the Spectator for circulating such 


those of Education and the Police. Would Mr. Stuart abolish 
them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Inisuman, 





IRELAND AND HOME-RULE. 
(To tus Eprror or ree “Sreorator.’’] 

Srzr,—As an Englishman farming in the South of Ireland, I 
have been much struck with the great slump in the wish for 
Home-rule among the farmers. Having become owners of 
their land, to obtain which they would have not only voted, 
but turned out en masse and fought, the question of Home- 
rule has become of very minor importance. The mass of 
voters in the South would still vote for Home-rule out of 
sentiment, but I doubt very much if many would give a pound 
note to obtain it.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. 





CROMWELL AND IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
(To tae Eprror or rus “Sprecraror.”) 

Srr,—It is not necessary to appeal to Cromwell in order to 
find convincing arguments against granting Home-rule to 
Ireland. In these days people may think that Cromwell used 
severe repressive methods; but do not let us forget the con- 
ditions under which he was called upon to act. Without 
even referring to the higher Imperial considerations, I think it 
would be easy to prove from Mr. O'Brien’s own speeches 
during the past six months that Home-rule would be a bad 
thing for Ireland. Mr. O’Brien has very wisely advocated 
the continuing of the Unionist land policy. For doing so he 
was howled down by his fellow-Nationalists at a Convention 
in Dublin. Is it not a fact that his opponents, the “ Molly 
Maguires,” have resorted to all forms of physical force ia 
order to repress him and his party? It is scarcely possib!e 
for those who differ from the United Irish League to 
hold a meeting unless protected by a large army of 
police. There is a striking object-lesson in the riots at 
Bantry on Sunday week. My contention is that the estab- 
lishment of a Home-rule Parliament in any shape or 
form would throw Ireland back to the chaotic conditions 
that prevailed before the Union. Instead of peace and 
progress—and there is no country in Europe that has made 
the same material progress as Ireland during the last quarter 
of a century—we would have continual strife. and bad govern- 
ment. I would like to ask Mr. O'Brien if he is prepared to 
hand over the government of Ireland to a secret religious 
society like the Molly Maguires. I know from his speeches 
that he is not. How, then, can he expect the Protestant 
minority to do soP Is it not strange that the prosperous 
districts in Ireland are so strongly opposed to Home-rule that 
they are prepared to face civil war rather than accept it ? 
The Englishman or the Scotsman who imagines that he is 
going to improve matters in Ireland by starting racial and 
religious war is very short-sighted. There is only one safe 
policy for England to pursue in regard to Ireland: maintain 
the Union intact, administer the law firmly and fairly, and 
where there are grievances remove.them. If the beneficent 
forces that are at work are only left alone, the dwindling ery 
for Home-rule will soon cease. It is a pity that so few 
Englishmen realise that the demand for Home-rule is now 
largely an artificial one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw IgIsmMay. 





THE GLADSTONE LEAGUE. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator,”’} 
Sin,—My attention has been drawn to a letter written by 
Mr. Gaymer (Spectator, August 13th) criticising the action of 
the Gladstone League in granting help to a foreman who 
after nearly thirty years’ service was discharged by his firm, 
and stating that the recipient in aspeech made after receiving 
the gift said:—* As you all know well, I would not like it to 
go forth that I was paid off really for political matters. I 
was paid off because I disobeyed orders especially, nothing 
more or less.” As a member of the Executive of the League 
who was present, and who presented the purse, I must take 
exception to the statement made in his letter. Mr. Gaymer 
has omitted the concluding remark of his late foreman’s 
speech, and thus altered the meaning of his statement. The 
discharged foreman, after relating the reasons given for his 
discharge, concluded, according to the somewhat inadequate 
newspaper report, as follows:—“ That was what he was told, 
and, he added, he did disobey orders to some extent, but he 





absurdities, The two expensive Departments in Ireland are 


added that politics was at the back of it—because he dared to 
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be a man of principle and conscience.” I may add the alleged 
disobedience of orders was not wilful, but was due to a mis- 
understanding. The crowded audience, who were perfectly 
familiar with the whole circumstances of the case, enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the action of the Gladstone League in helping 
aman who had suffered for his political convictions.—I am, 
Sir, &., G, A. Harpy, 

The Hydropathic, Moffat, N.B. 

[We publish what a writer in the Zastern Daily Press calls 
Mr. Hardy’s “tardy justification of the promiscuous philan- 
thropy of the Gladstone League.” His amended version of 
the dismissed foreman’s remarks does not shake Mr. Gaymer’s 

tatement that the man was dismissed on his own admission 
for reasons which had nothing to do with politics.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





METRIC REFORM. 

(To rue Epiror or THe “Sprrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—It would admittedly be easier and more convenient to 
figure money values, weights, and measures in tens and in 
multiples and parts of ten than in the varying values of our 
coins, weights, and measures. Yet we hold on to our 
cumbrous method of counting, weighing, and measuring! 
We, too, who count and weigh and measure so much more 
than any other nation! 

It bas been advanced by advocates of the decimal, as 
expressed in the metric system, that we ought instinctively 
to favour counting in tens from the fact that our earliest 
counting was done on the ten fingers. But this argument 
will hardly hold, for from similar reasoning we ought to 
advocate pap asa favourite food in adult years. The boot may, 
. indeed, be on the other leg, and as the variety we seek in food 
in later years may be to some extent the result of reaction 
after the soft uniformity of the food of infancy, so may the 
variety of our coins, weights, and measures be the result of 
reaetion against counting in early life upon the abacus of the 
ten fingers. The reason that it does not apply in the case of 
those peoples who do use the decimal system may be that, as 
infants, they had less pap, or did less counting upon the 
fingers and toes. However that may be, there is no denying 
the fact that outside the domain of science there is in this 
country not only a lack of appreciation of the decimal, but 
even something of a suspicion of it. Whether it be true or 
not that a former Chancellor of the Exchequer—and a very 
good one, too—did ask one of his technical assistants, upon 
looking at a page of decimal figuring, “ what all those d——d 
little dots were” we cannot say, but the general appreciation 
of the anecdote seems to indicate that most people would 
approve of the question if he did. 

But whilst admitting the added ease in counting that would 
follow the introduction of a decimal system, might not that 
ease be gained at the expense of something of higher worth? 
May not a little trouble in counting give the opportunity for 
that half-conscious considering and arranging which is of so 
much greater commercial value? Many who have made very 
pronounced successes in business have been laborious calcu- 
lators, but they have been very shrewd ones. They might 
have proved less so had calculating been made too easy for 
them. The smartest reckoner, any more than the smartest 
shorthand-writer or typist, is not the most successful man. 
A British Consul sends home now and again, it is true,a 
Report to the effect that we sometimes lose foreign orders 
from not quoting for them in decimal terms. He is probably 
right, but how much more may we, after all, not be gaining 
wore broadly as traders from not thinking in decimals? And 
it is surely as easy in any special case to get a clerk to 
translate into terms of decimals as it is to get one to type 
the result. 

The weak point in the argument of advocates for the 
adoption of the metric system in England is in regarding its 
value apart from the particular characteristics of the people 
who are to adopt it. The British commercial character of 
to-day is the result of evolutionary forces which have acted 
for many centuries under peculiar conditions. The value of 
the decimal was not known when England was building up 
her commerce, and so it is not worked into her commercial 
character. Commereially younger countries are in a different 
position. Their characters had not been so set when decimals 
got recognition, and they have been more open to their modern 


appeal. 
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Fractions are older, more English, and bege 
They have a sturdier, yeomanlike air about — pn 
decimals have a foreign, finicky look. Fractions F etpcne 
more complete than decimals. It is not every fraction that 
can be expressed in a decimal equivalent; one-third for 
instance. It is true that by adding a few threes after the 
decimal point one can come as near to the value as ig human} 
needed. But that is not quite the thing. We per 
definiteness with figures above all things, and in the 
instinctive effort to gain it resent having to wander down 
the arithmetical avenue of threes to fix a point at which to stop 
—especially as, however far we go, we know that we have no 
right to stop at all—for if the threes were carried in a string 
around the solar system the exact value of one-third would yet 
not have been found. One cannot but regard this indefinitely 
long tail of the recurring decimal with a touch of awe, much 
as we did the tail—or alleged tail—of Halley’s recurring 
comet; but its commercial value is as low as that of the 
comet’s tail. There is one direction in which it could possibly 
be used with advantage, if the metric system were generally 
adopted,—viz., by the draper in marking prices in his 
window. If 11}d., from not being quite a shilling, attracts 
so many buyers, how many more would not 11:999999994, 
attract ! 

But, looking broadly at the question, our composite national 
character, ready and able to tackle and overcome all kinds of 
difficulties anywhere, is more truly reflected in the variations 
of our present coinage, weights, and measures. It fits in 
—has become fitted in—with things as they are in actual fact, 
There is no predominant grouping of objects in tens, nor any 
other number, in Nature, and it is perhaps better for us, upon 
the whole, to hold fast to our naturally evolved conformation 
with the normally irregular than to make an effort to 
regularise it by the use of an arbitrary and adventitious 
standard of ten.—I am, Sir, &c., JOuN Rezs, 

Llanelly. 


[To raz Eprror or tee “ Spxctaror.”] 
S1r,—May I state our experience in reply to the letter on this 
subject in the Spectator of August 13th? It is now twenty. 
one years since we abolished the English weights and measures 
in our processes of manufacture in favour of the metric 
system. We consider it one of the wisest things we ever did. 
It increased the accuracy of matching our colours and facili- 
tated considerably the preparation of the same. It is so 
simple that the rawest hand in the colour department seldom, 
if ever, makes a mistake, and the colours are made in half the 
time. Inthe days when we used the English weights and 
measures we had to deal, of course, with noggins, gills (which 
gills, English or Scotch? We had a Scotch colour-mixer who 
wrote up his own colours), pints, gallons, ounces (which ounce, 
4374 grains or 480?), pounds, stones, quarters. All sorts 
of mistakes used to happen. An abbreviated gallon, badly 
written, was sometimes read for gill, pints for parts, and so 
forth. After completing my apprenticeship in Alsace I 
begged for the metric system on our works, but met with 
opposition on all sides, chiefly from a manager we had, who 
was a well-educated man. He raised all sorts of difficulties, 
e.g., it would increase the mismatching, it was not practicable 
in English processes, the men would never grasp it. He 
himself refused for a long time after its adoption even to 
learn the comparative weights and measures. In short, he 
had a very bad attack of “ metricitis.” I was determined to 
carry it through, and bought my weights and measures in 
Alsace. One great advantage at the time was that, when new 
colours were submitted to us from the Continent together 
with processes, the quantities were always in the metric 
system, and they had not to be transposed. I give a sample 
of a colour taken from an old book to show how difficult it 
is to work and what-a nuisance it is:—Deep Chocolate._—4 lbs. 
flour; }# Ib. gum; 1 nog. oil; 1 gall. red liqr. 18; 5 quarts 
logwood liqr. 9; 4 oz. “salt” (good word); 12 oz. sal 
ammoniac ; 2} gills nit. of copper 84; 23 gills ext. of indigo. 
I want to make a small trial only; so one-tenth will suffice. 
In the metric system strike off the right-hand column only. 
Of course, I do not presume to say that the metric system will 
apply to every business, but surely there cannot be any great 
difficulty. Is it not merely a question of keenness and bustle? 
The English weights and measures should be relegated to the 
soup kitchen for those who love the good old rule-of-thumb 
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ods of a “small quantity,” a “pinch,” ora 2s spoonful.” 
J do not say that the adoption of the metric system will 
prevent mistakes and make good matching of colours a 
certainty. Everybody makes mistakes ; but, so far as we are 
concerned, never let the English weights and measures darken 
our doors again. We have a German chemist here, and he 
glories in his perfectly true statement that in England we 
cannot prepare so small a quantity as a pound of colour with 
the English weights and measures.—We are, Sir, &c., 

B. WARDLE anv Company, Limited. 


meth 


Bridgnorth. 





[To rae Eprrorn or tae “ Sprcraton.”’) 
Sin.—In your last issue a correspondent infers that the 
fritish inch is insignificant compared with the millimetre. 
Probably your readers are aware that there is sitting in 
London an Engineering Standards Committee composed of 
the best men in all branches of British engineering, and doing 
most excellent work. All their standardising is being done on 
the British inch, after giving careful consideration to the 
claims of the millimetre. We would rather be guided by the 
engineers aud the manufacturers who have made England the 
great industrial power she is, and who intend to keep her so, 
than by armchair metrologists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geo. Moorgs, Secretary. 
British Weights and Measures Association, 
46a, Market Street, Manchester. 





[To tue Eprron or rae “Srectator.”] 
Monstevr,—Vous soutenez vailiamment les idées anglaises, 
ce dont on ne doit que louer votre ténace patriotisme. Mais 
votre cahierdu 13 du mois dernier public sans un mot de critique 
ce que M. Moores vous a écrit au sujet du systéme métrique 
angiais, et ce faisant on est forcé de reconnaitre que la passion 
entraine souvent 4 d'énormes sottises. La création du systéme 
métrique décimal a été probablement l'acte plus important 
économique et social accompli par la Grande Révolution 
Francaise. L’Angleterre, dont les clients diminuent tous les 
jours, devrait songer 4 supprimer des particularités qui nuisent 
a son influence industrielle et commerciale. L’isolement est la 
ruine! Mais il y a une plus grave réponse 4 faire & M. Moores. 
L'arithmétique des nombres complexes prend en moyenne le 
double de temps en comparaison des opérations sur des 
nombres décimaux. C'est par centaines de millions en temps 
perdu que l’Angleterre paye sa vanité scientifiquement ridicule 
et socialement d’un égoisme stupide. Songez acela seulement, 
et yous comprendrez comment un ami sincére des Anglais, tel 
que moi, trouve déplorable la défense que le sérieux et digne 
Spectator fait, avec acharnement, des poids et mesures que le 
Moyen-Age lui a légués. L’Allemagne n'est pas moins vaine 
et ¢yoiste, mais elle n'est pas si sotte-—Compliments 
Binctres. 

Un ITALIEN QUI LIT L’ANGLAIS, MAIS NE 
L'ECRIT PAS. 
Montepiano, Florence. 





TARIFF REFORM AND SOCIALISM. 

(To tHe Epiron or tae ‘“ Spectraror.”’] 
Srk.—Last Thursday week Sir Edward Grey, speaking at 
Tillmouth Park, said: “In Protectionist countries we see 
to-day a great increase of the Socialist vote; in fact, Pro- 
tection is the short cut to Socialism.” Now it has been 
asserted by Tariff Reformers on a thousand platforms that 
their proposals form the “only alternative” to Socialism. 
They tell us that Socialism is a dire disease which threatens 
the body politic, and Tariff Reform is the only antidote. 
There can be no doubt that they won many votes at the 
last General Election by these assertions. Now Sir Edward 
Grey says: “ Protection is the short cut to Socialism.” His 
Personal authority will weigh with all parties, and his 
statement can be easily verified. 

(1) The underlying principle, the root out of which both 
Protection and Socialism spring, is a feeling of passionate 
revolt against competition. The Protectionist would eliminate 
foreign competition as far as he can and dare, and home com- 
petition he would limit by those Trusts and syndicates which 


as usual more logical, would abolish competition alto- 


the Post Office. Free-trade, on the other hand, means 
world-wide competition. 
(2) Experience teaches that Protection is no remedy against 
Socialism. It would be more true to say that it is the fruitful 
parent of Socialism. In all the leading Protectionist countries 
on the Continent Socialism is beyond all comparison stronger 
than in England. True, we have not altogether escaped the 
infection; but there is not a single constituency in England 
where the Socialists can command a majority without Liberal 
support. In all the London boroughs there is only one 
Socialist M.P., while all the divisions of Berlin, save one, are 
represented in the Reichstag by Socialists. In the German 
Empire the Socialists number between three and four million 
electors, and it is generally admitted that they will greatly 
improve their position at the next General Election. Again, 
consider France. There the Socialists labour under two very 
grave disadvantages: (i.) There is an unusually large pro- 
portion of freeholders and agriculturists. (ii.) There is a 
wide diffusion of capital. Yet, for all this, Socialism is much 
stronger in France than in England. 
So far from Protection being an antidote to Socialism, 
England with Free-trade has enjoyed quite a remarkable 
immunity from the disease. It might even be urged that 
Free-trade is a specific against Socialism, and we can easily 
see how and why it is so. We Free-traders jealously guard 
our right to buy in the world’s markets where and what we 
will, but Tariff Reformers would rob us of this birthright of 
freedom. Again, the Free-trade manufacturer is proud of being 
able to compete in the world’s markets; and if the foreigners 
press hard upon him, he looks to improved methods to hold his 
own, and he does not lookin vain. Free-trade means carrying 
on business in the open air, and this is the prime condition of 
economic health. The Tariff Reformer, like the Socialist, 
when anything goes wrong, at once runs to the Government 
as asick man to the doctor. In a word, Free-trade means 
self-help and freedom, and both Socialism and Tariff Reform 
mean State help and Government interference. “ Protection 
is the short cut to Socialism.” It is very simple: break down 
the old English relf-reliance, encourage the people to run for 
help to the Government in every difficulty instead of relying 
on themselves, and you will create a political atmosphere in 
which Socialism will grow like plants in a hothouse.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Georce W. CLARK. 
Beoley Vicarage, Redditch. 





DEPARTMENTAL TRIBUNALS. 
(To tae Eprror or tus “ Srectaror.”) 
Srr,—It is much to be feared that in the now notorious 
Archer-Shee case the public, in their feelings of sympathy 
with the unfortunate victim, have to a large extent lost sight 
of the very valuable object-lesson which this case affords. I 
refer to the vivid light it throws on the kind of justice we may 
expect to receive under the bureaucratic system of Depart- 
mental tribunals. The present Government appears to be 
peculiarly attracted by the system of Departmental tribunals 
as opposed to the ordinary Courts of Law. This is shown by 
the fact that in nearly every important Bill introduced in the 
House of Commons by the Government there have been 
clauses to the effect that matters of dispute arising under 
the Bill shall not be referred to the ordinary Law Courts, 
but to a special tribunal set up for the purpose. The Educa- 
tion and Licensing Bills are striking examples of this 
dangerous departure. You, Sir, have more than once raised 
your voice on this subject, and will, I trust, continue to do so 
until the community appreciates the gravity of the situation. 
We, as a nation, are justly proud of the probity of our Judges 
and the honesty of our Courts, and I trust the day may be 
far distant when an Englishman has to appeal to a tribunal 
in which his opponents and the Judges are co-partners.—I 
am, Sir, &., Hvuau L. P. Lows. 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 





THE DANGERS OF SELF-DEPRECIATION. 
{To tas Epriror or ras “ Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of August 13th the article on “The 
Dangers of Self-Depreciation ” interested me especially. As 
a Canadian, I am sure I represent the opinion of most 
of my countrymen in saying that we should deplore any 
change in the dignified modesty of Englishmen on attain- 





gether, and make every business as much a monopoly as 
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will never become bombastic or boastful; but to be modest 
over successful achievement is one thing, and to be 
over-tolerant is another; and I think this is the increasing 
quality in Englishmen which Canadians deplore. Two years 
ago an Englishman made this remark: “What England 
wants is not more principles, but more prejudices.” The 
truth of this utterance is well illustrated in the public’s 
acceptance of the play at the Lyric, Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner, 
in which a British officer is represented as a blackguard and a 
coward, and the American as the generous and noble hero, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is a deserter from the British 
Army, his excuse being that he sent in his resignation (and 
this in time of war!), but received no reply! A similar play, 
entitled Nathan Hale, was produced in a small Canadian town, 
and was literally hissed off the boards; all other engagements 
had to be cancelled, and the manager was forced to take it 
back to the United States where he could find a sympathetic 
audience! In Canada we have enough prejudice to resent an 
attack on the British Army, and we have not reached that 
state of tolerance when we can lightly applaud an insult to the 
King’s uniform.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. N. Merritt (U.E.L.) 
Pentre Mawr, Denbigh, N. Wales. 





“CRABBING” THE TERRITORIALS. 
[To tue Eprror or tes “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—As a Territorial and Volunteer sergeant of ten years’ 
standing I wish to protest against the systematic “crabbing” by 
the National Service clique of the Territorials. Asan old reader 
of the Spectator, 3 must, in justice to yourself, say that you 
are not so bad as some of your contemporaries, especially the 
less reputable “ Yellow” papers, as you have only attacked the 
system, while they have not contented themselves with that 
legitimate criticism, but have attacked the men themselves, and 
one is at a loss to fathom their object, unless it be that 
they see signs of the Territorial system proving effective and 
thereby shutting out the adoption of their pet nostrum, That 
their attacks are not honest can be demonstrated by the fact 
that while the “ Terriers” (both men and system) are infinitely 
better than the old Volunteers, the latter were not subjected 
to such bitter and determined criticism. As regards the 
National Service League proposals, I may say without hesita- 
tion that, from inquiries I have made in my own and my 
brother’s corps (which are largely composed of men of the 
lower middle and working classes), fully ninety per cent. of the 
men are, like myself, not in favour of those proposals, and for 
much about the same reasons. This is the first time I have 
ever troubled any journal with a letter, and I would not have 
done so now had I not felt so strongly on the matter.— 
Iam, Sir, X&c., D. H. 8. 





SCUTARI AND BALACLAVA. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “ Spectaror.’"] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. F. Herring, in last week’s 
issue says: “Miss Nightingale’s scene of activity was at 
Scutari, separated by many miles of the Black Sea from the seat 
of war,” and hopes that his letter may stimulate some study 
of the map. Miss Nightingale reached the Barrack Hospital, 
Scutari, November 4th, 1854, and it was here, fortunately 
within fairly easy reach of Constantinople, that she success- 
fully laboured to bring order out of terrible confusion, and 
was able to use the money collected by her personal friends 
and the Times to procure necessaries from the Turkish capital. 
On May 2nd, 1855, she sailed for Balaclava, reached it on 
May 4th or 5th, and inspected the general hospital! there, that 
before Sebastopol, and the regimental hospitals. It was at 
Balaclava that she contracted the severe form of Crimean 
fever which so nearly proved fatal. In reference to the 
distance between Scutari and Balaclava, many gifts sent out 
from England were delayed by being sent to Balaclava in the 
first instance, as were also several ships laden with stores for 
the sick and wounded at Scutari, chartered by Government. 
(See Mrs. Sarah Tooley’s “ Life of Florence Nightingale.”) 
—lI am, Sir, &e., E. S. 8. 





QUAKERS AND NERVOUSNESS. 
(To rux Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—The following quotation may be interesting to you and 
your readers. It appears on p. 185 of a book by Dr. Jobn 





nanmanieuipanaie’ 
Kearsley Mitchell, a son worthy to bear the name of hi 
honoured father, Dr. Weir Mitchell, entitled “ Self-¢) 
Nervous Women,” and published by Lippincott, Philadelphia 


“It is not in my memory that a professing Quaker eyer cam 
into my hands to be treated for nervousness. If the opiaien 1 
have already stated so often is correct, namely, that want of 
control of the emotions, and the over-expression of the feelings, 
are prime causes of nervousness, then the fact that discipline of 
the emotions is a lesson early and constantly taught by Friends 
would help to account for the infrequency of this disorder among 
them, and add emphasis to the belief in such causation,” 


—I an, Sir, &c., C. K. Mereprrg, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 





THE EMS TELEGRAM. 
[To tue Eprror ov tas “Sprecraror,”} 
Srr,—The controversial discussion in your columns of the 
affair of “ The Ems Telegram” has been conducted with great 
ingenuity, but, unless I err, without complete recognition of 
the ascertained facts of that famous Bismarckian incident, 
Of the French historical writers of the time none is mor 
accurate than that admirable representative of the anti. 
Dryasdust school, M. Seignobos, whose “ Political History 
of Contemporary Europe” gives an exhaustive estimate 
of the attitude of the Duc de Gramont, Benedetti, and 
Bismarck in the affair. In a final paragraph the Parisian 
scholar says :—“ Bismarck having boasted lately of having 
modified the terms of the Note to make war inevitable, the 
German Socialists reproached him with having falsified the Ems 
despatch, and the French Press has repeated the accusation, 
It is enough to compare the two texts to show that there was 
no falsification... ... The Note published by Bismarck adds 
nothing which is not in the despatch; it simply abbreviates 
it” ; adding that the champions in the lists would do well to 
study the French text now quoted—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon, G. S., Diplomatist rude-donatus, 





THE SWEDISH NAME ALMANACK. 

(To rue Eprror or true “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—During a recent visit to Sweden I became acqnainted 
with the Swedish name almanack, which differs from English 
almanacks in giving besides the usual information a Christian 
name for each sex for every day of the year. I learnt that 
the names set forth have to receive the approval of the King. 
The object aimed at is to secure a greater choice of names for 
parents and to avoid the endless repetition, as in our country, 
of a dozen or so names. Of course, no one is obliged to select 
any name in the almanack. I believe that a similar name 
almanack is issued under Royal authority in one of the 
German States. I wish that some enterprising publisher will 
issue, with or without Royal authority, a name almanack in 
this country.—I am, Sir, &c., Lewin Hu1, C.B. 

Bromley, Kent. 





THE USEFULNESS OF CATS. 
(To rue Eprrorn or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—In the article on this harmless, necessary animal in 
your issue of August 13th less than justice is done to its 
usefulness. If it is valuable as a means of keeping plague 
at a distance, it is no less so on account of its well-known 
habit of waging war against snakes. This alone might easily 
account for its worship in Egypt or in any country infected 
by poisonous members of that large fumily. 

For many years I have been running a cattle-station in 
Queensland, where snakes are tolerably numerous. At the 
head station we have always kept up a standing army of from 
fifteen to twenty cats, and have been practically free from 
the presence of snakes about the buildings and yards. That 
this was owing to the presence of our cats I have no doubt 
whatever. They were always on the look-out, and I have 
often seen members of our feline bodyguard growling over 
dead or dying snakes, and have more than once witnessed 
savage encounters between them and their victims. On the 
other hand, martyrs to their duty were from time to time 
found dead in the morning with all the evidence of @ fight 
and their defeat in the shape of snake-bite on their bodies.—~ 
Iam, Sir, &., R. N. CuaDWIck. 

Broadway, Worcestershire. 
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“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.” 


[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srectato3.’’) 

$rz,—It will probably interest the readers of the Spectator 
to know that the University of Cambridge is taking over the 
copyright and control of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and will publish a new and complete edition of the work 
about the end of the present year. This eleventh edition, 
which has been eight years in preparation, is a fresh and original 
sarvey of the world’s knowledge. It will be comprised in 
twenty-eight quarto volumes, of which the last will be devoted 
to a comprehensive index. 

Nearly a century and a half have elapsed since the first 
edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” was produced in 
three quarto volumes by “a Society of Gentlemen in Scotland.” | 
Ten successive editions have been published in that time, and 
the work has won a well-deserved reputation as the most 
comprehensive and authoritative of encyclopaedias. It has 
come to be regarded, indeed, not merely as a register ved 
scientific and hiatorica] progress, but as an instrument of that 
progress, thanks to the fact that it has been written by the | 
very men who are thimselves prominently engaged in the 
task of advancing contemporary knowledge. The proper 
home of such a work is not a firm of publishers, nor a news- 
paper office, but a great learned institution, with home| 
educational labours the task of producing a great work of 
reference and instruction can be most fitly co-ordinated. It | 
is therefore felt that, in undertaking to publish the eleventh 
edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and in giving the 
work a permanent home, as it is hoped, at Cambridge, the | 
University has made a further advance in the great move- 
ment of University extension, to use that much-abused phrase 
in its widest sense. 

The publication of this eleventh edition of the “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica” at the University Press ia a natural step 
inthe evolution of the University as an educational institu- 
tion and a centre of research. The mediaeval University of 
Cambridge began its educational labours as an institution 
almost exclusively for the education of the clergy, to whose 
needs its system of studies was necessarily in large measure 
accommodated. The Revival of Learning, the Renaissance, 
and the Reformation widened its sphere of intellectual work 
and its interests, as well as its carriculum. The nineteenth 
century saw the complete removal of the tests which formerly 
shut the gates of the English Universities against a large 
part of the people. The University extension movement, first 
advocated at Cambridge in 1871 on the ground that the 
Universities were not mere clusters of private establishments, 
but national institutions, led to a wider conception of the 
possibilities of utilising the intellectual resources of the 
University for the general diffusion of knowledge and culture, 
and the system of local examinations brought the University 
into close contact with the secondary education of the 
country. 

But the public to whom the University of Cambridge thus 
appealed, though larger than that of the College lecture- 
rooms, was still necessarily limited. Practically it is only 
through the medium of its printing press that the modern 
University can establish direct relations with the whole 
English-speaking world. The present time seems to be 
appropriate for an effort towards thus signally extending the 
intellectual and educational influence of the University of 
Cambridge. It is to this end that the University has acquired 
the copyright of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and will 
shortly issue the eleventh edition. These twenty-eight 
volumes give a reasoned survey of every field of research, 
written by eminent specialists, and presented in the form 
which experience has shown to be most convenient. This 
eleventh edition will therefore be offered to the public by the 
University of Cambridge in the hope and belief that it will be 
found to be a trustworthy guide to sound learning, and an 
instrument of culture of world-wide influence. 

In many important departments of human knowledge—the 
perspective of history, the “ values” of art and literature, the 
foundations of theology and Biblical criticism, the theory and 
applications of physical science—the attitude both of the 
expert and of the public has changed so remarkably since 
the ninth edition was in preparation that the “ Encyclopaedia 








in the last thirty or forty years, and a change has passed over 
the whole field of learning, theoretical as well as practical, 
which could not be adequately expressed by mere revision. 
In the domain of science this is at once apparent; but it is 
equally true of history, in which the exact study of sources 
und the discoveries of archaeologists have revolutionised the 
point of view. The enlarged disclosure of pre-Hellenic 
civilisation has made it necessary to write anew the whole of 
the articles dealing with early Greek history and culture, and 
so with innumerable subjects throughout. In this great task 
the editors have fortunately had resources at their disposal 
which could not be foreseen by their predecessors. Their net 
has been cast over a wide area, of which Cambridge forms 
only one centre. The whole world of learning has been at 
their disposal, and just as an English University often goes 


| outside its own schools for professors and lecturers, so the 


editors of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” have drawn, not 
upon Cambridge alone, but upon many other Universities, 
from Oxford to Berlin, from Edinburgh to Kyoto. 

Various features which the Syndics of the University Press 
hold to be as valuable as they are novel will be associated 
with the eleventh edition. The whole work has been simul- 
taneously prepared, thus permitting of adequate editorial 
control, and enabling the whole twenty-eight volumes to be 
issued at the same time. But of these features the Syndics 
will speak elsewhere and at a later date. I may, however, 
point out that effect has been given to the desire which you, 
Sir, expressed, in reviewing the ninth edition, for an 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” “ of a size which could be lifted 
without a back-ache and read while sitting in a chair” 
Spectator, December 15th, 1888). This desire the Syndics 
hope to satisfy by printing a special impression of the work 
on India paper, thus, for the first time, bringing the “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica” within the category of Dr. Johnson's 
“most useful books,”—“ books that you may carry to the fire, 
and hold readily in your hand.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ricup. T. Wrieat, Secretary to the Syndics. 

University Press, Cambridge. 





PIT PONIES. 
(To tme Epirorn or tue “Srectraron.”’] 

S1r,—I would beg to be allowed to offer some general observations 
on the letters from Mr. O. F. Grazebrook and “ M.A. (Durham.) ” 
on this subject in your last issue. If I do not appear adequately to 
deal with the questions they raise, I can assure you that it is not 
from want of material or inclination, but simply from considera- 
tion for your valuable space. 

Mr. Grazebrook states that the collieries are under the supervision 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
From the remainder of Mr. Grazebrook’s letter I should have sur- 
mised that he had some practical knowledge of coal-mining, but 
this extraordinary statement dispels the idea. There are 3,276 
collieries in the United Kingdom. I do not know the number 
of the inspectorial staff of the Society, but if they carry out 
this duty, as he says, it must be enormous. Does he know 
that none but one of H.M, Inspectors is allowed down a mine 
save by the consent of the mine’s authorities, and is it likely, 
assuming that cruelty existed, that such facilities would be given 
for its detection ? The idea is absurd on the face of it. Further, 
can he say how cruelty could be detected if such inspections were 
effected, either voluntarily or by compulsion? A great many people 
imagine that horses could be inspected in a colliery as in a cab- 
yard ; do they realise that it would involve groping through miles 
of interminable and narrow workings in darkness made visible ? 
When I first took steps to bring before the public the facts which 
had come to my knowledge, I asked the Home Office to supply me 
with a list of the convictions which had been secured for cruelty 
to animals in mines, and was referred to the Society. The secre- 
tary replied that “he was unable to supply me with the informa- 
tion for which I asked, as no special record was kept of the cases 
in question.” As we are all familiar with the tabulated lists of 
convictions for other forms of cruelty periodically issued by the 
Society, I need not dwell further on this phase of the case. Anil 
lastly, if Mr. Grazebrook, “speaking for the Midlands,” were 
cognisant of the evidence I laid before the Royal Commission on 
Mines at my examination on August 12th, 13th, and 19th, I 
hardly think he would be so complacently optimistic or write so 
confidently. To my great regret, my lips are sealed until this 
evidence is officially published by the Commission, but when it is, 
with the confirmation afforded by the personal testimony of the 
witnesses we are tendering, [ think it will prove very conclusive 
in all respects, not excepting the value of the supervision of 
H.M. Inspectors, and especially the utility of “reporting to the 
underground manager.” 

These observations to a large extent include the letter from 
“M.A. (Durham.)” But we differ from this gentleman (to whom 
we are indebted for much assistance in the Press) very funda- 





Britannica” could only preserve its own high standard of 
authority by being remade substantially as a new work. The 
very foundations of human know!lelze have been laid afresh 





mentally in one respect. Perhaps you will allow me to place 
before your readers the proposed restrictions and regulations for 
effecting a reform in the present treatment and conditions of 
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animals employed in mines which I submitted to the Royal 
Commission :— 

(1) The numbering of every animal on descending the shaft, 

(2) No animal to be engaged over or under a certain age. 

(3) Limitation of hours of ponies’ work. 

(4) A meal midway between the allotted hours of work. 

(5) Supply of water for every animal engaged. 

(6) Every driver to be licensed and registered, and the time 
during which he is in charge of a specified animal 
booked to him. 

(7) Every injury to a pony to be reported, investigated, and 
registered. 

(8) Periodical examination of all animals by veterinary surgeons 
appointed by Government, and invested with plenary 
powers, 

These suggestions are based on the consensus of the opinions 
expressed by the miners who have been giving us their essential 
evidence and assistance in this work. 

I would desire to point out that we are fully aware that some of 
them are at present voluntarily included in the “Special Rules” 
observed. at various collieries, and that their legal adoption and 
enforcement would not in the least degree affect the collieries at 
which the well-being of the animals employed is considered, but 
would certainly preclude the perpotration of deliberate or necessi- 
tated cruelty in the remainder. The number and extent of these 
latter is the question which is the main consideration. But what- 
ever facts may be elicited, our contentions are plain and decided. 
At the present time animals in mines owe their sole protection to 
these perfunctory “Special Rules” which may be suggested by 
the colliery management; the human workers are protected in 
their work by the most precise and circumspect code of regulations 
that can be devised by the wit of man, legally enacted, univer- 
sally applied, and stringently enforced. We desire to put the 
claims of the dumb worker on a legislative level with those of the 
human. 

And by identical means. This duty should not be entrusted 
to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to 
any other Society, or even to the National Equine Defenee League. 
As a national, social, and moral obligation, its realisation should 
be effected by the nation through the nation’s appointed officers, 
and most certainly not by private charity. As a nation we 
have no right to ask or expect a small section of the public to 
burden themselves with the execution of a duty which is incum- 
bent upon us all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis A. Cox, Hon. Secretary. 
National Equine Defence League, 
27 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, London, N, 


[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srzcrartor.”’) 
Sir,—I am very glad that you are taking up the question of the 
treatment of pit horses. Ill-treatment is common, and it is easy 
to place too much reliance on the respectability of coalowners. I 
know of two coalowners who not only tolerated, but encouraged 
systematic and barbarous overwork of their horses. Both these 
men had the reputation of being very humane in their dealings 
with their fellow-men. One of them was a very prominent 
Churchman, and the other a Nonconformist nearly as prominent. 
I do hope, Sir, that you will go on.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A CoLiiery SECRETARY. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
[To trae Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—Mr. F. R. Cave is correct in every particular of his letter on 
this subject in the Spectator of August 27th. I travelled last week 
in the motor char-d-banc from Kenmare to Glengarriff, and thence 
to Bantry, and it was quite plain that the Kerry and Cork roads 
are unfit for this kind of traffic. It is not only that the surface is 
unequal, but there is no depth of road engineering. After the 
break-up of the road to Parknasilla, of which Mr. Cave speaks, 
and which put astray the advertised times of running, one of the 
agents for the Association told me that if he could be guaranteed 
the necessary teams of horses he would have started coaches again, 
but that it was too late in the season. It was estimated that the 
Kerry County Council will require £23,000 to relay the roads 
solidly enough for the work, and that this sum would have to be 
obtained from the new Road Board. County Cork will also require 
alarge sum. It is to be hoped that the Road Board will refuse, 
and that the horse traflic will be resumed next year. This is the 
first year that the motor char-i-bancs have run, and one with 
twenty-two persons and luggage weighs about five tons. Unless 
they are going quite slowly the shaking quite spoils the trip.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tourist. 


[To tae Eprron or tue “Srecraror.’’} 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Cave’s letter which appeared in your 
issue of the 27th ult., will you allow me to say that none of our 
services have had toe cease running owing to the condition of the 
roads or from any other cause, and they will continue in operation 
until the end of the season as announced? There were one or two 
soft patches on the roads which delayed the cars on a few 
occasions, but these were of very limited extent, and have now 
been put in order. It is pleasing to be able to say that the 
experiment of substituting motor-ears for horse coaches on these 
routes has proved most successful, and there has been a large 
increase in traflic during the present season.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jno. G. Pennuy, Secretary. 
Teurist Development (Ireland), Limited, 
80 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” Gre signed w; 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or — with 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held ‘See 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the whe nde 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of * Fo of 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 7 © 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance A 4 
publication. — 








POETRY, 


A QUESTION. 
Out of Wharfedale up the hill 
Where now the motor speeds, 
By Creskeld Lane I walked at night, 
And on and on to Cookridge height, 
Until spread out before my sight 
There lay the lights of Leeds, 


Multitudinous they gleamed 
Like stars spilt from the sky, 
To right and left so thickly strewn, 
They made a spacious garden, sown 
With flowers of light, all richly grown, 
That fed and filled the eye. 


Where were the smoke and ugliness ? 
The mean streets, where were they ? 
The gracious darkness covered them, 
And innocent as Bethlehem 
The city looked, as gem by gem 
I marked each wandering way. 


But ah, why need Man's dwelling place 
Be only fair by night ? 
Why change not all things that offend ? 
Why make not Beauty’s self an end, 
That where men labour she may lend 
An everyday delight ? 
Witiiam H. Draper. 








BOOKS. 


eet 
THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE+* 

THAT distinguished Frenchman, M. Faguet, gives us in this 
small book a scarifying analysis of the defects of democracy. 
It is written with his well-known lucidity,—each sentence only 
slightly developing, if not repeating, the thought and words of 
the last, so that a reader less than half awake could not be in 
any doubt as to the meaning. Macaulay never made things 
easier for his readers. But M. Faguet is, of course, much 
more than a clear writer. His objections to democracy are 
familiar, or at all events approximately familiar, to all who 
have thought seriously about the essential failings of the 
form of government at which the most civilised nations have 
arrived, or seem likely to arrive; yet he has the power of 
investing common observations with dignity, freshness, and 
light, such as belong in a supreme degree to Bacon. He 
expresses the thought which has been latent or formless in 
the ordinary man’s brain, so that the ordinary man is at once 
surprised at the vigorous assertion of what he feels to be 
truth, and delighted at his own discrimination. Besides all 
this, M. Faguet has wit, a full suggestion of the dryness and 
of the bitterness of Voltaire. But when we have said so 
much we have to admit that it is also astonishing and 
distressing how far an extremely able man can go astray 
by refusing to take into account compensating facts. In 
the governance of man the solution of the equation is the 
result of working with both positive and negative symbols, 
and if only the negative (the existence of which we all 
admit) are used the result is bound to be wrong. M. 
Faguet’s conclusions are in our judgment utterly unjust to 
democracy. Here and there he is on the point of candidly 
admitting that there are compensating considerations, but 
he veers away from them quickly, and returns to his more 
congenial task of pillorying what is bad. 

In quoting from the book and paraphrasing its sense we 
shall confine ourselves to our own language, in the interests 
of the general reader, even though we must sacrifice the 


* Le Culte de UIncompétence. Par Emile Faguet. Paris: Bernar] Grasset. 
[2 fr.) 
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sjewore of quoting M. Faguet’s French. “T have often 
asked myself,” he says, “ what the principle of democrats is 
go far a8 their inner government is concerned, and I have not 
stopped short of great efforts in the attempt to understand 
what the cult of incompetence is. Take the case of a com- 
mercial or business firm which is well managed and is pros- 
perous. Every one does what he bas learned to do and what 
he is capable of doing best.” This leads to the argument 
that even in the animal world specialisation is proved neces- 
cary :—“ The more animals raise themselves in the scale of 
organised beings, the greater is the division of physiological 
effort, and the more precise is the specialisation of organs. 
One organ thinks, another acts, another digests, another 
breathes, &c.” We all know in what this argument will 
eulminate with fatal and speedy logic. We are offered the 
old and fallacious plea for what we in England call “a 
Government of business men.” The Minister for War should 
be a soldier, for does not a soldier alone understand war? 
The Minister of Marine should be a sailor, for does not a 
sailor alone understand ships? As though, when the teeming 
civilians of a land have to put their hands in their pockets 
and pay the bill, there were no need for an intermediary 
between those who demand money and those who pay it to 
reconcile the interests of both! 

“The best way,” says M. Faguet, “to make any one incom- 
petent is to cause him to busy himself with everything.” 
The homme-orchestre is a delightful word for the Minister 
who takes most portfolios in turn. M. Faguet holds that 
what he calls la compélence par collation—the principle 
of setting incompetent persons to choose by their votes the 
Ministers whom they wish to have over them—is “ certainly 
not common-sense.” Then with a characteristic joke he 
explains in an anecdote how universal suffrage could be useful 
only in a Monarchy :— 

“A medium assures me that he has conversed with Louis XTV., 
and that the latter said to him: ‘ Universal suffrage is an excellent 
thing ina Monarchy. It is a means of instruction. It informs. 
It indicates what ought not to be done. If I had had it, and had 
consulted it on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, it would 
have advised me by an immense majority to carry out this revoca- 
tion, and I should have known what I had to do,—I should not 


>” 





have done it. 
M. Faguet discusses various forms of democracy, and then 
turns on the particular form France has chosen. “ Our 
democracy has practised and still practises an almost pure | 
democratic régime,—that is to say, the régime of the demo- 
eracy governing itself through delegates nominated directly 
by it, and strictly and exclusively through these delegates. 
This time it is the almost absolute enthronement of incom- 
petence.” M. Faguet is reminded of the Bishop who, address- 
ing a haunch of venison on a fast-day, exclaimed: “I baptise 
thee carp!” Similarly, he remarks, the voter says to the 
incompetent delegate: “I baptise you jurisconsults, I baptise 
you statesmen, I baptise you sociologists.” This is witty and | 
amusing, but does it express the real danger? We are sure 
that it does not. In England at least there is much more 
danger of the representatives of the people quite outrunning 
the people’s will, and assuming obstinately and fiercely that 
they cannot be wrong in their interpretation of their mandate. 


They tell themselves :—“If the people do not desire what we 


say they desire, then they ought to desire it. Our word, and 
our word alone, is democratic truth.” The people, as a matter 
of fact, are not very ready to baptise their delegates carp, but 
the delegates are very quick to assume the name of carp. 
M. Faguet presupposes, however, that the delegates ulways 
mirror the thoughts of the voters, and, as has been said, 
incompetent persons desire incompetent representatives. 
“The greatest interest of democracy,” he says, “is to elect 
the delegates which represent it, representatives who resemble 
it as closely as possible, who have no personality, and who, 


conform to the measure which it believes itself to understand. 
“Tt seeks to nationalize all the functions. For example, it 
will partially nationalise the doctor in creating State officials 
in hospitals, officials in schools, officials in Colleges, &c. It 
will partially nationalise the barrister as a professor of law 
paid by the State, &c.” 


war he is saying something, again, which happens to be 


I 


French politics “fraternity” is turned to gall. Metternich 
once said that if he were a Frenchman and had a brother, he 
should say he was his cousin. 
among the classes, and none to speak of among politicians. But 
M. Faguet says “ Parliamentary government, on the base of 
universal suffrage, is civil war, regularised yet permanent; it 
is civil war, not bloody as a rule, but civil war by insults, pro- 
vocations, calumnies, denunciations,” and so on. M. Faguet 
takes us through the list of remedies with which democracy 
tries to cure itself[—in other words, discusses the principal 
political facts of the 
them all useless. 
dream, and he frankly calls it a dream. He has some vague 
notion that in a more perfect State there will be a fruitful 
co-operation between the aristocracy and the people. Perhaps 


of the Young England movement. When all has been said, 


having no fortune whatever, have no independence what- | 


ever,” 

M. Faguet says that competence, being excluded from 
politics, takes refuge in the arts and professions, This, we 
are sure, is more true of France and America, and even of 
Germany, than of Great Britain. At this point, however, 
M. Faguet offers a criticism with which we agree most 
heartily. He says that it is part of the incompetence of 
democracy—we should say, rather, one of the pitfalls of demo- 
tracy which we believe will eventually be recognised and 
avoided—that it wishes to make everything and every one 





‘ Virginia: the Author. ($1.50.] 











When M. Faguet complains that democracy means civil 






nore true of his own country than of Great Britain. In 






In England there is no hatred 









French Constitution—and finds 
It is a 





What, then, is his solution? 







M. Faguet will study, if he does not already know, the story 





there is no alternative to democracy. Educated wan—man 
educated only enough tu want to give political direction to his 
simplest feelings—cannot be kept out of his share in public 
affairs. If he is kept out he will revolt. If he revalts through 
exclusion he will do more harm than he ever could have done 
by being included. The only solution is to live and learn, and 
we should say that under M. Briand France is living more 
happily than for some years past. New hopes and meanings 
are being attached to old watchwords. It is being perceived 
that even Parliamentarism is not sterile. Live and learn! 
Though we profoundly disagree with M. Faguet’s conclusions, 
we must say that there is much to learn from his brilliant 











essay. 











THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 
ProrrssoR Kern's monograph was the thesis which he 
submitted to Yule University for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It is a very interesting example of a type of 
literary study which is somewhat rare in this precise form, 
—the study of the influence of a single classic writer upon 
modern literature. On the classical influence in general 
there are, of course, many works, such, for example, as the 
late Professor Churton Collins’s Illustrations of Tennyson. 
The truth is, we suppose, that the classic influence must be 
reasonably narrow before it can be studied in detail over a 
wide literary area, or, if a powerful and general influence is 
selected, the examination of its effects must be confined to the 
works of one poet. We ean trace the effect of Theocritus or 
Catullus in English poetry, or we can trace the influence of 
the classic poets in Tennyson; but the life of man is too 
short to estimate the influeuce on English writers of Homer 
or Virgil. Professor Kerlin had, indeed, a predecessor in 
“Oliver Yorke,” who long ago in Fraser's Magaaine trans- 
lated parts of Theocritus and illustrated them from English 
parallels; but no other work deals so exhaustively and 
scientifically with the matter. He enumerates every Huglish 
translation of the poet in prose or verse, and his comments 
on the versions are judicious, though he seems a little inclined 
to belittle Calverley. Further, he finds traces of Theocritean 
models from Spenser to the present day in every school and 
fashion of verse. He also examines the references to the 
subjects in the essayists and critics, and the most meagre 
hint does not escape his eye. The criticism of his own that 
he gives us is just and scholarly, which is more than can be 
suid of some that he quotes. For example, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, an American writer, delivers himself of the 
observation that people “will look back to Emerson as some 
few of us now look back to Theocritus, with a consciousness 
of his close approach to the well-spring of absolute poetical 
It would be hard to find a more inept juxta- 
position of names. Why, too, does Professor Kerlin annex 
the Oxford Professor of Greek as an American littérateur ? 





































expression.” 






* Theocritus English Literature, By Robert Thomas Kerlin, Lexington, 
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We may think that sometimes the parallels are far-fetched, 
and that to find Theocritean influence in indifferent modern 
minor verse, English and American, is to do the verse an 
undeserved honour. Nevertheless, the book is a sound and 
scholarly piece of work, and one which we hope will have 
imitators. The same thing might be done with profit for 
Sappho (Wharton's book almost achieves it), Anacreon, 
Catullus, even Lucretius, to take a few names at random. 


Theocritus is an example of a poet whose charm all men 
have felt, but comparatively few have been able to reproduce 
with any real exactness. It is not the mere joy in natural 
beauty and simple things. There is plenty of this high 
quality in work which recalls Theocritus as little as it recalls 
Aeschylus. The Elizabethans felt his charm, and, having a 
sort of natural kinship with him, gave us something very 
near the authentic vein. Milton, of course, wrote his great 
elegy in direct imitation so far as much of the form goes, 
but added a grave and passionate music which is beyond the 
First Idyll. Dryden, and the whole school of pastoral poets 
who adorned the eighteenth century, made much of Theocritus, 
but took nothing from him but a few names. The tea- 
cup shepherds and languishing nymphs can show no descent 
from Daphnis and Cynisca. The Romantics adopted him, as 
they adopted all the Greeks, but their spirit is too tense and 
revolutionary to recapture the far-off grace of his pastorals. 
Keats in one sense was the best Grecian in our literature, but, 
save in odd lines, we do not get the purity of form and the 
discipline of fancy which are the specific qualities of what 
we call Greek. His inspiration was too full-flowing and 
individual to reproduce any tradition, however deeply he 
admired it. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, achieves an 
almost perfect reproduction. The Scholar-Gipsy, Thyrsis, and 
especially the descriptions in Empedocles on Etna, breathe the 
very spirit of poets who saw clearly, delicately, and freshly, 
and never forgot that each mode has its canons and limita- 
tions. The second half of the nineteenth century, indeed, was 
the best atmosphere for Theocritus to thrive in. It was an 
era of craftsmanship and scholurship among the poets. The 
lack of any one dominant genius permitted bards to cultivate 
their private gardens at leisure. Hence we owe to it not only 
the most exact understanding of Theocritus among critics and 
poets, but by far the finest version of him. Mr. Andrew Lang's 
translation is one of the two or three best renderings of a 
classic poet in our tongue; indeed, it may well be argued that 
his liquid prose is a better vehicle for reproduction than any 
poetry. R.D. Blackmore translated the Eighth Idyll into verse, 
and J. A. Symonds the Second, while Calverley and Mr. 
Hallard produced versions of all of them, none quite un- 
successful and some of remarkable merit. The late Walter 
Headlam, in his Book of Greek Verse, has brilliant renderings 
of the Second and Seventh Idylls, and he further translated 
Victor Hugo’s Guitare into Theocritean hexameters, using 
refrains a3 in the First Idyll. This last we have always con- 
sidered the finest of all Theocritean imitations, worthy, indeed, 
to stand with the original. 


When we turn from translation to criticism, we may well 
be puzzled to find the secret of the charm which has made 
these two dozen little pictures of Greek life an abiding 
influence with lovers of poetry. We may say that they have 
melody, and truth to Nature, and extraordinary felicity of 
phrase; but a poet may have all these things and have no 
kinship with Theocritus. Chiefly, perhaps, we love him 
because we feel through his verses a very lovable human 
being. There is little known about his life, but we can 
imagine for ourselves much about him. We like his piety, 
his love of beauty and simple things, his humanity, his 
humour, and, above all, his intimacy. For Theocritus does not 
wrap his singing-robe about him; he is a friendly song- 
maker, ready to sing round the fire of nights, something of 
a gossip, a man to whom nothing is humble or dull. He is 
full of passion, but he is also full of sentiment and very 
ordinary human emotions. He takes us inside Greek life as 
few others do, save a few half-forgotten epigrammatists in the 
Anthology. He shows us the little things that matter, the 
details which really distinguish one age from another. A 
great poet like Milton will to a foreigner cast much light on 
English genius, but he will cast none on English life. Now 
the world is extraordinarily grateful for apergus into other ages, 
and, furthermore, people are more anxious to be told how 
simple folk lived and felt than about kings and queens. 





i 
Perhaps they bave a shrewd idea that the dullness of great 
people's lives is pretty much the same in all ages. It js by 
touching the things common to all humankind that poets, 
great and small, endure, and these common things are 
often small things. But joined to this intimacy Theocritys 
had the Greek love of beauty, both of form and imagina- 
tion. His goatherds and fishermen were rough fellows, 
no doubt, with many ugly sides to their lives, But 
he never forgot that as an artist it was his business, 
without sacrificing reality, to weave it all into the shapes of 
beanty. The later pastoralists were artists without the 
reality, writing pretty nonsense about creatures that never 
could have lived since time began. The modern realists have 
no artistry, and think they have achieved something if they 
set out a catalogue of grimy details. Theocritus, like Burns 
and all great poets of the people, is at once very real and very 
beautiful. He cannot tell of the roughest scene without 
making it glow with tenderness or fancy and humour. It is 
odd that this Alexendrian courtier should be a poet of the 
people; but assuredly he is, if to find beauty in common things 
is any mark of spiritual democracy. It is hard to see why 
certain later poets should be acclaimed as democratic when 
all they do is to libel what they profess to revere. 

Another quality he possessed in the highest degree, one 
which we might call visualising power. He sees things go 
vividly that the right epithet, the right phrase, springs 
unbidden to his lips. He is felicitous in words because the 
image is always clear in his mind. He selects just the few 
right details to make a picture live, as in the Harvest-Home, 
and finds for these details the final apposite words. Country 
folk often have this felicity, just because they see clearly; 
and Theocritus has it for the same reason. He makes the 
reader smell the fresh scent of a spring dawn, or the odour of 
“the rich summer, of the fruit-time,”’ because his imagination 
makes them so very real to himself. In an age of literary epithets 
he never gives us a stale or a cloying phrase,—all rings clear 
and trueandreal. The difference is seen when we compare him 
with Meleager, a very exquisite poet, but a cloying one to ears 
accustomed to the morning freshness of Theocritus. Meleager 
was a master of the literary epithet: his Garland is probably 
the best example of its use in literature. But while he gives us 
a delightful sense of musical riches, he is very easy to forget. 
His phrases do not haunt the mind like the “ little snub-nosed 
bees ” or the girl “with Spring in her eyes.” So, too, the 
later pastoralists were apt to think that by choosing beautiful 
subjects one produced beautiful poetry. Compositions 
bestrewn with lilies and roses and spring meadows may be 
as ugly as a brickfield. 

Something is due, also, to Theocritus’s metre. There is 
a lingering grace and sweetness in the hexameters which 
cannot quite be paralleled from any other poet. It is possible 
to analyse this pedantically, and find that it depends on a 
novel use of the hiatus and two caesuras, a semi-archaic 
manner which reproduced some well-known Homeric effects. 
Much is due, too, to the use of spondees at the beginning of 
his lines. The Alexandrian poets had gone mad on the dactyl, 
and feli into jingles. Theocritus, at least in his bucolic idylls, 
was fond of using spondees in the first or second foot, which 
gives an impression of something old-fashioned and leisurely. 
However we may analyse it, there is no doubt about that 
musical lapse which haunts the memories of people who in 
middle age cannot remember another line of Greek poetry. 
It is like the grave, rich melody of some stanzas of the Scholar- 
Gipsy, which at the same time is curiously simple; while the 
common pastoralist fulls into barrel-organ tunes like Shenstone 
and produces the effect of elaborate artifice. 





LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE—AND AFTER.* 
CoMMENDATORE Rivorra’s great work, which is here pre 
sented to the world in an English dress, has for some time 
been familiar to all serious students of the evolution of archi- 
tectural styles, since the first volume of the Italian edition 
appeared in 1901 and the second in 1907. It is now brouglit 
within reach of a wider public, who are either ignorant of the 
Italian tongue or read it only with difficulty, and to them we 
commend it most heartily. No more serious or successful 
effort has ever been made to bridge the gap of the Dark Ages 





* Lombardic Architecture: its Origin, Development, and Derivatires. By G. T. 
Rivoira. Translated by G. McN. Rushforth, M.A. With over 800 Llustrations. 
2 vols, London: W. Heinemann. [£3 3s.]} 
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ghich intervenes between the colossal constructions of ancient 


Rome and the church-building of the early mediaeval period, 
and to trace the continuity of architectural development. 
The main thesis of the book has not been, and will not be, 
accepted without question; the “ Orientalists ¥ (of whom more 
will presently be said) have not yet laid down their arms. But 
qhatever the result of the conflict, we may at least say of 
Commendatore Rivoira’s work, ueuteeral tis waAAov }) piphoera. 
Few indeed of his critics will rival the undaunted persist- 
ency in the pursuit of truth which led him to visit all the 
important sites of ancient and mediaeval architecture in 
person instead of “travelling on paper”; nor will many of 
them, we suspect, have the patience to make so exhaustive 
a study of the documentary evidence as that of which the 
results are garnered in these volumes. For the strength of 
Commendatore Rivoira’s position lies in this,—that he has 
pursued each branch of etudy, whether of the monuments 
or of the documents, with constant reference to the other. 
He is both architect and scholar; and without this happy 
combination of gifts the problem before him could not have 
been solved. 

The title of the book will convey but a poor idea of its 
contents to those who may be led to think that it deals 
primarily with the basilicas of Northern Italy. The Lom- 
bardie style proper is here traced to its origin in that of the 
later Roman Empire; and its derivatives embrace all the 
varieties of Romanesque. Commendatore Rivoira eschews 
this latter term, which (as he considers) might as well be 
applied to Byzantine architecture, itself an offshoot of the 
Roman stock, and prefers to describe the various Northern 
schools by such compound names as “ Lombardo-Norman” 
and “Lombardo-Rheuish” in order to emphasise the con- 
tinuity of development which leads from the North Italian 
style of the early Middle Ages to those of Northern Europe. 


Probably the object which was nearest to the author's heart 
in writing this book was the proof of his fundamental pro- 
position with regard to the originality of Roman Imperial 
architecture and the survival of its traditions in later times. 
In the strife which is summed up by the title of Strzygowski’s 
work, Orient oder Rom ? his trumpet blows with no uncertain 
sornd. He will not allow that the static principles of the 
dome and the vault were derived from the East, nor that the 
applications thereof embodied in Byzantine buildings were 
due to a school working on independent lines and inspired by 
Oriental traditions. No doubt this view will be hotly assailed 
by the students of ecclesiastical architecture in Asia Minor 
and the Nearer East; but we venture to prophesy that it is 
destined to prevail. The remains of the great Thermac of 
Rome, the Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, and other monuments 
of the early Empire are by reason of their ruinous condition 
less easy of comprehension than such a masterpiece as Santa 
Sophia; we need the services of the skilled engineer and 
architect to expound their meaning, which is fully revealed 
to his eye ard to no other. It is here that Commendatore 
Rivoira’s work is of the highest value. He shows us, for 
instance, how the constructive scheme of Santa Sophia is 
implied in that of the Thermae of Diocletian. The English 
edition incorporates a valuable section on the buildings 
erected in or near Rome under the personal superintendence 
of Hadrian, that many-sided genius, whom Commendatore 
Rivoira considers to have been (amongst other things) a 
master in the art of vault and dome construction. The 
only pity is that in order to find this we have to search 
the chapter on ecclesiustical architecture in Normandy in 
the eleventh century, just as in that which deals with the 
churches of Burgundy are embedded important passages on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and the 
Basilica del Crocefisso at Spoleto. Not content with the 
evidence of extant remains, Commendatore Rivoira has 
searched the sketch-books of Renaissance architects, in 
which are stored the designs and plans of many tombs and 
villas, long since destroyed, in Rome and its neighbourhood ; 
and several links in the chain are thus supplied. May we 
remind him that the drawings reproduced in Vol. L, figs. 28 
and 29, from the celebrated Codex of Fulvio Orsini in the 
Vatican library have been shown by Mr. Wace (Papers of 
the British School at Rome, Vol. IV., p. 252 ff.) to belong to a 
triumphal monument probably of M. Aurelius? The same 
Writer, it may be added. has adduced weighty reasons for the 
belief that the base of the obclisk of Theodos'us the Great 








in the Atmeidan (fig. 14) was originally sculptured in the 
time of Constantine (Journ. Hell. Stud., 1909, p. 63 ff) I€ 
this be correct, the absence of impost-blocks on the columns 
which support the arch surmounting the Impcrial tribune 
loses something of its force as a proof of their late introduc- 
tion in the East. These pulvini, however, or “pulvins,” as the 
translator renders the term, were precisely one of those 
inventions of which the germ is to be found in classical 
Roman architecture. Commendatore Rivoira, who has done 
so much to trace the origins of the pendentive, and has dis- 
covered the prototype of the compound pier upon which the 
Lombardic system of vaulting is based in ihe arcades of the 
Basilica Julia, does not notice the fact (so favourable to hia 
general theory) that we find them in the market of Timgad. 
Roman architecture in the provinces—for exanfple, in 
Southern Gaul—may perbaps have suggested more to 
mediaeval builders than we are yet aware of. Commendatore 
Rivoira mentions the Porta Nigra at Tricr: it dates, how- 
ever, from the time of Gallienus rather than from that of 
Valentinian I., as von Domaszewski has shown. 

To many English readers the second volume, in which the 
spread and triumph of Lombardie principles in the North of 
Europe are traced, will be the more interesting. Having 
demonstrated (in Vol. I.) the originality and creative power 
of Italian Luilders by an analysis of such typical examples of 
the system of vaulting in evolution as the churches of San 
Babila at Milan, San Flaviano at Montefiascone, and SS. 
Maria e Sigismondo at Rivolta d’Adda, which lead up to the 
culmination of the Lombardic style in 8. Ambrogio, Com- 
mendatore Rivoira shows how the influence of William of 
Volpiano, an Italian born, though Abbot of Saint Bénigne at 
Dijon, is to be seen in the planning of the churcbes of Bernay, . 
Mont St. Michel, Cérisy-le-Forét, and Jumiéges; while in the 
following generation another Italian, Lanfrane of Pavia, is 
responsible for the church of St. Etienne at Caen, from which 
other examples of the Lombardo-Norman style are descended. 
To Englishmen, however, Lanfranc, whom Commendatore 
Rivoira describes with justice as “the most important figure 
in the ecclesiastical world of the eleventh century with the 
exception of Hildebrand,” is above all to be remembered as 
the founder of a school of architecture whose imperishable 
monuments survive in our great Cathedrals. And not the 
least interesting suggestion in the book is that the ribbed 
cross-vaulting and transverse arches of the nave at Durham, 
which mark an epoch in the history of Norman architecture, 
may owe their existence to a visit paid by William of 
St. Carilef to Montefiascone (a regular halting-place on the 
road to Rome), where this system was already exemplified in 
San Flaviano in the year 1032. 

It is impossible within the limits of 2 review to touch upon 
a tithe of the matters with which this book is concerned ; 
there is not a chapter but contains the seed and suggestion of 
volumes yet to be written. We sincerely hope that Commen- 
datore Rivoira, who may still look forward to many years of 
work at his life-study, will develop some of these. The- 
Eastern question in architecture might well occupy his atten- 
tion. Though convinced of the independence of the West, 
he is ready to recognise Oriental influence in its due measure; 
as at Pisa (Vol. I, p. 243) and Germigny-des-Prés (Vol. IL, 
p. 58), and we could wish for no greater intellectual treat than 
to hear him on the Thousand and One Churches upon which 
attention has recently been focussed. 

It remains to say that Commendatore Rivoira has been 
fortunate in his translator. Mr. Rushforth’s rendering is 
clear and idiomatic; we dissent from him only with reference 
to the employment of certain forms, such as “ pulvin”™ 
(o. supra) and “ lesena” (for the strip-work familiar to 
students of Anglo-Saxon architecture), where the English 
tongue needs not to confess poverty. From Vol. L, p. 23), 
onwards “ Symphorosa” takes the place of the Italian form 
“Sinforosa” previously used. Lastly, the illustrations are 
lavish, and do credit both to author and publisher. We 
should have liked to see the Baptistery of Novara represented 
(Vol. L., p. 180). 





A ROYAL HERETIC.* 
In 1375 B.C. Amonhotep IV. succeeded to the throne of the 
Pharaohs. He was the ninth King of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 


* The Life an 


a Akihnaton, Pharaoh ef Reypt. By Arthur E, P, 
Veigall. London: 
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perhaps the most interesting of all the Royal lines which 
oceupy the forty centuries—to take the mean of the rival 
chronologies—of Egyptian history. The first of the race, 
Ashmes, put an end to the confusion of the Hyksos period; 
later on it presents us with the striking figure of Queen 
Hatshepsut; to it belongs the great warrior Thothmes IIL, 
under whom Egypt reached its culminating point as a 
world-Power; and in the great-grandson of Thothmes, the 
fourth Amonhotep, otherwise, as we shall see, to be called 
Akhnaton, we have the almost singular phenomenon of a Royal 
reformer of religion. The dynasty had by this time entered 
upon a period of decadence. Amonhotep IITI., thongh he was 
known, and not without reason, as the “ Magnificent,” was 
distinctly less powerful tian Lis predecessors, and his son 
was destined to bring the glorics of his race to an end, 
largely through the very qualities which make him so 
interesting a figure to us. 

Amonhotep LV. was in his eleventh year when he succeeded 
to the throne. He seems to have been physically degenerate. 
His great-grandfather, the third Thothmes, left behind him 
the boast that no man in Egypt could draw his bow. But a 


succession of early marriages had enfeebled the race, as it did 
This is no speculation, for 


that of the Merovingian Kings. 
we have the positive evidence furnished by the King 
remains, which were discovered in 1907 by one of the 


Mr. Theodore M. 


5 


most enthusiastic of Ezyptian explorers, 
Davis. 
who discovered them to be those of a young man of twenty- 
eight (the age at which we know tke King to have died) ; 
“the skull was pronounced to be that of a man who suffered 
from epileptic fits, and who was probably subject to hallucina- 
tions. Curiously enough, the idiosyncrasies of this misshapen 
skull are precisely those which Lombroso has stated to be 
usual in a religious reformer.” 

One naturally asks: 
come? Hardly from the father, who seems to have been a 
Monarch of a conventional type, fond of splendour and sport. 
The mother, Queen Tiy, was of a different temper. We do 
not, it is true, know much that is definite about her, but she 
certainly was more prominent in her husband's lifetime than 
was commonly the case with Egyptian Queens. She appears 
as her son's chief counsellor, and we find her associated with 
his religious activities. The first step was to build the 
temple to Ra-Horakhti Aton at Karnac. Mr. Weigall thinks 
that this must have been begun very early in the reign. 
If so, Queen Tiy must have been the moving spirit. Of 
course this did not in itself mean much. Egypt whs a land 
of local worships, and the emphasising of one or other of 
them meant no disrespect to Amon. But we may fairly 
interpret it by the light of what followed as the first step in 
the revolution. It is not easy to put in precise terms what 
this revolution meant. Mr. Weigall points out that in the 
building which belongs to the King’s early years the old gods 
are recognised. They are to be seen on the walls of the 
new temple; in the tombs of two great nobles of the time 
they are similarly honoured. But it was not long before an 
actual break occurred. The King declared his hostility to 
the dominant priesthood of Amon-Ra, which had its head- 
And the characteristic way in which the 


quarters in Thebes. 
In 


declaration was made was the building of a new city. 
Thebes Amon was and 
his name and figure could be seen on every temple wall 
and portico. As soon as the King had come to this resolu- 
tion he changed his name. He was no longer to be 
Amonhotep, “ The-Peace-of-Amon,” but Akhnaton, “The- 
Glory-of-Aton.” The site of the new city has been found; 


it is a place now known as El Kinysa, about a hundred and 
sixty miles above Cairo; its official name was the “City | 


of the Horizon of Aton.” Here is a passage from the Royal 
utterances on this occasion, as Mr. Weigall has interpreted 
them to us:— 


“As my father Ra-Horakhti Aton liveth, the great and living | 


Aton, ordaining life, vigorous in life, my father, my rampart of a 
million cubits, my remembrancer of eternity, my witness of that 
which pertains to eternity, who formeth himself with his own 
hands, whom no artificer hath known, who is established in rising 
and in setting each day without ceasing. Whether he is in heaven 
or on earth, every eye seeth him without [failinz,] while he fills 
. aie ° ee 

the land with his beams and makes every face to live. 

The new city was probably occupied in the eighth year of 
Akhnaton’s reign. We may accordingly assign toa date later 

o A & D 





The bones were pronounced by the medical expert | - 1s hae ‘ ; 
| ceptions the young King himself may have formed, it js 


| other minds. 
| as it was by an emblem which represented the source of light, 


‘a long way from having learnt any such lesson. It 


must remain the dominating power; 
7 { 


ri, 
by two or three years another Royal exposition of faith Thi 
is a hymn to Aton, which is found inscribed in one of the 
tombs which the King’s nobles built for themselves jn their 
master’s new place of abode. It was eminently characteristic 
of an Egyptian courtier to show his loyalty in this way It 
runs to about one hundred and forty lines, and Mr. Weigall 
aptly compares it to Psalm civ. Here is a specimen of jt. 
“ How manifold are all Thy works ! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O Thou sole God, whose powers no other possesseth 

Thou didst create the earth according to Thy desire 

While Thou wast alone ; ‘ 

Men, all cattle large and small, 

All that are upon the earth, 

That go about upon their feet ; 

All that are on high, 

That fly with their wings. 

The countries of Syria and Nubia, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou settest every man in his place, 

Thou suppliest their necessities. 

Every one has his possessions, 

And his days are reckoned. 

Their tongues are divers in speech, 

Their forms likewise and their skins, 

For Thou, divider, hast divided the peoples.” 


Of course it is not easy to distinguish the faith thus expresso 
from the worship of the sun, a worship which is the most 
reasonable of all Nature-faiths, and has surpassed all others 
in its practical development. Whatever monotheistic con. 


scarcely probable that they found any large acceptance in 
To the popular mind the new fuith, symbolised 


must have seemed very like the old. But doubtless along 
with the Pharaoh's religious reform went a revolt from the 


| domination of the Theban priesthood; here Akhnaton would 


| he ali athi em ‘ 
‘ : : ‘ appealing to something very real and potent. 
VYhence did this passion for reform | PP sd es . I 


But there 


is more than this. Mr. Weigall is at pains to prove that 


| Akhnaton’s faith showed itself practically in a_ higher 


morality :— 

“ Akhnaton believed that his God was the Father of all man- 
kind, and that the Syrian and the Nubian was as much under His 
protection as the Egyptian. This is a greater advance in ethics 
than may be at once apparent: for the Aton thus becomes the 
first deity who was not tribal or not national ever conceived by 
mortal mind. This is the Christian’s understanding of God, 
though not the Hebrew conception of Jehovah. This is the spirit 
which sends the missionary to the uttermost parts of the earth; 
and it was such an attitude of mind which now led Akhnaton to 
build a temple for the Aton in the heart of Syria, and another far 
up in the Sudan.” 


Mr. Weigall points out, again, that the torture of prisoners 
and slaves commonly to be seen in Egyptian pictures is absent 
from those which are assignable to Akhnaton’s reign. If 


| we may conclude from this that “human suffering was a 


thing hateful to the young Pharaoh,” we can see that his 
faith meant something real. ‘The rest of the world was 
is sad 
to think of the speedy end to which all these high ideals 
were brought. Akhnaton, who was no soldier, who seems 
even to have hated war, allowed the foreign affairs of 
Egypt to fall into utter confusion. Allies and dependents 
begged him for help, and he either could not or would not 


| give it. He died in his twenty-eighth year, and his religion 


disappeared with him. We think, as we read, of another 
Royal thinker, Akbar the eclectic. His philosophic faith, 
also, seemed to pass utterly away. Yet we have reason for 
thinking that India was something the better for it: perbaps 
the same may be true of Egypt and Akhnaton. 





PROFESSOR MACKAIL’S “ODYSSEY.”* 
WE congratulate Professor Mackail on the completion of what 
is probably the most poetical translation of the Odyssey in our 
language. It must have been an exhausting work, for the 
metre he has chosen—the quatrains of FitzGerald’s version of 
Omar Khayyim—gives the translator noease. Each quatrain 


| must be finished neatly and melodiously; otherwise there is 
| an awkward hiatus in the rhythm of a passage. 


Whether the 
metre is a suitable one for the purpose may be doubted. 


'In the more fanciful Alexandrian passages it does well, 


but when the narrative goes fast the lift in every fourth 


" = — 


* The Odyssey. Translated by J. W. Mackail. Books XVII.-XXIV. London: 
John Murray. ] 
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a 
line gives the reader a sense of effort and slackened speed. 
js no ¢ 
ee, ap often achieves, and which blank verse can make 
shiftttorender. Whatever we may think on this point, however, 
there can be no question of Professer Mackail’s brilliant success 
within the limits he has set himself, He has made a very 
beautiful poem out of it, a poem which is certainly a great 
deal more like the Greek than th2 versions of William 
Morris and Pope, or any of the others who have used verse. 
We quote a few lines from the famous opening of the 
Twenty-fourth Book :— 
« And now Cyllenian Hermes came tv call 
The spirits of the suftors slain in hall 
Forth on their journey, holding in his hands 
The lovely rod and golden wherewithal 


| 


He charms men’s eyes to slumber, whom he will, 
And awakens others who in sleep are still : 
Therewith he stirred them up and led them on, 
And the ghosts followed after, piping shrill. 

Even as when shrilly bats go fluttering 

In a great cave’s recess, if off the string 

One has let go its hold, where from the rock 

Each hooked upon his neighbour fast they cling; 
So shrilling went those spirits of the dead 
Together, by the Helper Hermes led 

Along the mouldering downward paths; and past 
The Ocean streams and the White Rock they sped, 
And past the Gateways of the Sun went on, 

And past the Town of Dreams, and reached anon 
The mead of asphodel inhabited 

by spirits, phantoms of the dead and gone.” 





FROM A BERKSHIRE RECTORY.* 
Te author himself furnishes a review of this book in his 
frontispiece. The photographer shows him seated at a desk 
with pigeon-holes and drawers of all sorts and sizes, crammed 
and piled with papers, packets, proofs, notebooks, and other 
books,—precisely the sort of scholarly litter which might be 
expected to produce a rambling volume like The Parson's 
Pleasance, part archaeology, part folk-lore, part gardening, and 
a good deal of it gossip. Mr. Ditchfield is one of the most 
prolific of antiquaries. He is a Berkshire rector, and his hobby 
is the village. Village customs, village romances, disappearing 
country rites and formalities, tales of witchcraft and supersti- 
tion; customs relating to ehurch life, in which most of the 
origins of old English amusements and observances are 
centred,—he has collected these and innumerable notes and 
memorabilia connected with them into his pages, and the 
result is a book which the reader can pick up and open at 
any page, sure of finding a reference to some curious legend 
or riddle of country life. Turning over the pages at 
random, he might find himself, for instance, in the middle 
of an attractive essay on a shelf of old books, and con- 
fronted with a puzzle set him by Mr. Ditchfield. In an old 
book entitled De Libris suis fatalibus, Liber singularis, by 
M. Io Christiani Klotzii, dated 1761, Mr. Ditchfield found a 
strange bookplate showing a number of interwoven letters, 
which he confesses himself unable to interpret, so he re- 
produces the bookplate for the benefit of his readers. The 
letters seem to be meant to be read in the order ELHFIOCHR. 
EL might be ex libris, and surely the last five letters must 
refer to the name of the author; but what are H and F? But 
the most difficult and suggestive of the riddles in Mr. Ditch- 
field's collection of antiquities belong to the folk-lore customs. 
One of the strangest comes from the village of Biddenham, 
Bedfordshire. Up to a recent date, though apparently not 
Within the lifetime of the present inhabitants, there was a 
curious observance kept up on August 22nd of every year. 
Shortly after noon a little procession of villagers was formed, 
who carried a white rabbit decked with scarlet ribbons 
through the village, singing as they marched a hymn to 
St. Agatha. The unmarried girls of the village who 
met the procession would point at the rabbit with 
the first two fingers of the left hand and repeat the 
words: “Gustin, gustin, lacks a bier, Maidens, maidens, 
bury him here.” The custom is said to date, Mr. Ditchfield 
tells us, from the First Crusade, but its origin is unknown. 
Perhaps some light might be thrown on it if we knew the 
words of the hymn to St. Agatha,—but they are not given; 
possibly they are forgotten. There must be some sixty pages 


* The Parson's Pleasance. By P. H. Ditchfield. London: Mills and Boon. 


of comment on curiosities of English village life of this kind, 


hance for the tumultuous thunder-roll which | but we do not know whether on the whole the best part of the 


book is not the author’s own stories of the villagers he has 
himself known and talked to. Is that an old story of the 
bailiff’s man who, trying to seil an unsound horse, was asked by 
a customer whether she was “a good collar’d un”? “ ‘Out 
and out,’ says Jimmy; ‘goes till she drops’—which was real 
truth.” The horse duly changed hands for £24, the previous 
best bid having been thirty-five shillings, and the unfortunate 
buyer came to complain to the bailiff a few days later. 
Finding complaint useless, he somewhat weakly suggested 
that at least the bailiff ought to stand him some 
brandy-and-water. The bailiffs answer was as sound 
as his bargaining. “I says to him, ‘Now you look 
here; if you be such a fool in a fair before you've 
had brandy-and-water, what a fool you'll be arter you've 
had it?’ So I didn’t give Lim none, and left him a-going 
on just about.” The story may be old, but then most 
good stories are old. It is impossible to read a book of 
which the centre is a Berkshire village without recalling that 
delightful remark recorded in Canon Beeching’s Pages from 
a Private Diary of the Berkshire farmer at an agricultural 
show :—“ What we want is fewer of they black passons, and 
more of they black pigs.” Doubtless Mr. Ditchfield, who 
possesses a sense of humour, has a note abuvut parsons and 


pigs somewhere in his pigeon-holes, 





JAPAN.* 

Wuen Mr. Longford speaks of “ Old Japan” be means some- 
thing which existed well within the memory of persons still 
living. A recent writer has told us that when he sat for an 
Oxford Fellowship not quite sixty years ago the subject set 
for an English essay was,—* Has a Nation a Right to Isolate 
Itself?” The nation which claimed that right then, and, 
indeed, for not a few years afterwards, was “Old Japan”—the 
* Japan of feudalism and exclusion "—and it gave place to the 
New in 1867, when the present Emperor ascended the throne. 
It is the story of this strange entity which Mr. Longford sets 
himself to tell. No one could be better qualified for the task. 
He spent more than thirty years in the country, travelling 
through the whole of it, and residing in an official character in 
widely distant parts, and he has recently devoted himself to 
the study of its language and hterature. 

The intrinsic interest of this history it is not easy to appre- 
ciate. Perhaps it may be said to lie less in what it tells us 
about the past than in what it leads us to anticipate for the 
future. What part will this wonderful people play in the 
world-politics of the years to come? They have great 
qualities—Mr. Longford unwittingly does them an injustice 
when he says that “their courage knows no more fear of 
physical pain or death than did that of the ancient Greeks or 
Romans.” The Greeks, at least as a rule, had no such 
courage. But the defects of the Japanese are not less great. 
“Truth, charity, sobriety, and chastity (in the male) are not 
among their virtues.” Is this a nation, we ask, to lead the 
world? All this makes us eager to see what they have been 
in the past. Much, of course, of their history has its parallels 
elsewhere ; but some of it is singular. Such is the rise of the 
Fujewara family and its relation to the Imperial power (how 
characteristically Japanese is the name “wistaria field” !). 
We think of the Merovingian Kings of France and the 
Mayors of the Palace; but this episode has a curious com- 
mingling with religion. It became a fashion for the Emperor 
or Empress to resign and devote the last years of life to 
meditation. And then the Fujewara Premiers put pressure 
on a young ruler to follow this pious example. It was 
convenient to have a minority. Between 908 and 987 A.D. 
there were three Emperors, who abdicated at the ages of 
twenty, twenty-six, and nineteen. A very strange fact is that, 
in one form or another, this sham monarchy went on for more 
than a thousand years, till, in fact, the beginning of “ New 
Japan.” The system naturally brought to the front a succes- 
sion of great men,—a Mayor of the Palace cannot be a 
fainéant. The most remarkable of these was perhaps 
Hideyoshi, the “ Napoleon of Japan,” in whom the character- 
istic national qualities, good and bad, are conspicuous. Japon 
is certainly fortunate in the quality of the hooks which have 
been written about it. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

THE new Nineteenth Century reprints the admirable paper by 
Lord Cromer ou “ Free-Trade in its Relation to Peace and 
War,” which was read before the International Free-Trade Con- 
gress held at Antwerp early last month. The main conclusion 
is stated in two brief sentences:—* Free Trade mitigates, 
though it is powerless to remove, international animosities. 
Exclusive trade stimulates and aggravates those animosities.” 
The moderation of Lord Cromer’s mind is further shown in 
the comments with which he fortifies and illuminates these 
propositions :— 

“T entertain a strong opinion that if Great Britain continues to 

maintain her present policy of Free Trade—as I trust will be the 
case—her means of defence should, within the limits of human 
foresight, be such as to render her Empire impregnable; and, 
further, that should that policy unfortunately be reversed, it will 
be a wise precaution that those means of defence should, if 
possible, be still further strengthened. But I also entertain an 
equally strong opinion that an Imperial nation should seek to 
fortify its position and to provide guarantees for the durability of 
its Empire, not merely by rendering itself, so far as is possible, 
impregnable, but also by using its vast world-power in such a 
manner as to secure in some degree the moral acquiescence of 
other nations in its imperium, and thus provide an antidote 
—albeit it may only be a partial antidote—against the jealousy 
and emulation which its extensive dominions are calculated to 
incite. I am aware that an argument of this sort is singularly 
liable to misrepresentation. Militant patriotism rejects it with 
scorn, It is said to involve an ignoble degree of truckling to 
foreign nations. It involves nothing of the kind. I should 
certainly be the last to recommend anything approaching to 
pusillanimity in the conduct of the foreign affairs of my country. 
if I thought that the introduction of a policy of Protection 
was really demanded in the interests of the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, I should warmly advocate it, what- 
ever might be the effect produced on the public opinion of 
other countries. British Free Traders do not advocate the cause 
which they have at heart in order to benefit the countries which 
send their goods to Great Britain, but because they think it 
advantageous to their own country to procure certain foreign 
products without any artificial enhancement of prices. If they 
are right in coming to this conclusion, it is surely an incidental 
advantage of much importance that a policy of Free Trade, besides 
being advantageous to the United Kingdom, tends to give an 
additional element of stability to the British Empire and to 
preserve the peace of the world.” 
——Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon has an interesting paper on 
“Poor Law Babies—in London and Berlin,” in which, after 
comparing the Kinderasyl at Berlin and the method of 
boarding-out adopted by the German authorities with the 
workhouse nurseries in England, sha concludes that they 
manage these things much better in Germany. Dr. Lane- 
Claypon makes a good point, we may add, by emphasising the 
agreement of the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor 
Law Commission in condemning the existing system of work- 
house nurseries. Sir Harry Jolnston writes on the Liberian 
problem. The best solution of the difficulties—financial 
and otherwise—of the Liberian Government is, he holds, in 
the expert advice of the United States alone. Failing that, 
and if the assistance tukes an international form—Germany, 
Holland, and Great Britain have all considerable trade with 
Liberia—he expresses the hope that the ruling-caste Liberians 
will abide by the advice given, and take in future more interest 
in the countries behind them and the peoples they profess to 
govern than in the lands across the sea.——Professor Inge 
supports the proposals of the Educational Settlement Com- 
mittee in a temperate and well-reasoned article. The danger 
of secularisation, he notes in conclusion, is far greater than 
most religious persons imagine, but it may still be averted if 
the silent majority of Christians in England make themselves 
heard.——The author of a singularly inept paper on “The 
Centenary of Mrs. Gaskell,” Mr. Lewis Melville, maintains 
that her title to immortality rests solely on Cranford. He 
dismisses Wives and Daughters as dull, and pronounces her 
an indifferent novelist. Mr. Melville observes that Mrs. 
Gaskell forbade any authorised biography of herself to be 
written, “a wish that has been piously respected by her 
children and grandchildren.” Such piety, however, does not 
restrain the outsider, as the case of Thackeray has shown. 


We comment elsewhere on Lord Esher’s article in the 
Vational Review on the imminent breakdown of the voluntary 
principle: he is clearly inclined to believe that the limit of the 
nation’s yield for the Territorial Force has already been reached. 
In “ An Island Fortress” Mr. Jesse Collings accumulates 
evidence of the dangers of our dependence on overseas supplies 
before unfolding his remedy,—the production of more food at 
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home by intensive cultivation under a reformed system of lang 
tenure which should multiply ownerships large ang small 
Mr. Jesse Collings further advovates the grant of a bount w 
four or five shillings a quarter to yeoman farmers, rye 
ground that “wheat as a general crop cannot now he grown 
at a profit.” Lord Willoughby de Broke utters a trum t 
eall to Unionists to gird themselves for the coming = 
paign. He is clearly sceptical as to the prospect of peri 
settlement being arrived at by the Conference, but aan 
ever its result, “there remain the fundamental] differ. 
ences of tradition, temperament, and principle betwen: 
Unionists and Radicals that no compromise can ever settle” 
There is a good deal in Lord Willoughby de Broke’s article 
with which we find ourselves in agreement, but the tone js 
quite needlessly blatant, and it is unjust as well as inacenrate 
to maintain that Unionists have a monopoly of patriotism, 
Nothing could be more absurd than for a Tariff Reformer to 
maintain that “the Radical’s worship of Cobdenism hays 
driven him into the arms of the Socialist.” The spirit of the 
article may be gauged from the following characteristic 
passage :— 

“Hit the enemy both in and out of Parliament whenever you 
can, and hit him hard. Everybody knows that organisation js 
necessary, money is necessary, argument is necessary, but none of 
these things can win alone. We must have enthusiasm, keenness 
courage, something even of the Dervish.” ‘ 
Perhaps; but the dancing Dervish is out of place in political 
warfare. Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” discusses 
the chaotic condition of American party politics. A propos of 
the dissatisfaction of the Insurgent Republicans with Mr. 
Roosevelt's silence, he makes the characteristic remark: “It 
would be cynically amusing if Mr. Roosevelt, who did so much 
to give insurgency its impetus, should in the end be its victim.” 
It is interesting to learn that the methods of the English 
police in dealing with Dr. Crippen and his companioa have lent 
impetus to the agitation for police reform in the States :— 

“ Commenting on Inspector Dew’s warning to his prisoner and 

the action of the Quebec judicial authorities in holding the 
suspects for the fifteen days allowed by law in which they caa 
lodge an appeal, the Washington Post says: ‘In the observance of 
these formalities, so essential to a true administration of justice, 
England teaches a lesson not only to the public officials of America 
but to those of the entire world.’” 
——Mr. W. Roberts calls attention to the excellent work 
recently done by directors of German art-museums, notably 
by Dr. Bode in Berlin, in recognising the claims of the Early 
English school of painters; and “ Alberta "—a lady settled 
for fourteen years in that province—puts in a good word 
for the Englishman in Canada. The study in which Mr. 
Gilbert Watson gives us the autobiography of “A Dog of 
Constantinople” is an extraordinary, if somewhat gruesome, 
tour de force, rendered specially opportune by the recent 
decision of the municipal authorities. 


The crisis in English education is dealt with fully in the 
Contemporary. Professor Sadler, admitting the imminence 
of secular education, points out with great force the 
divergence of its advocates, who “are only agreed in so far 
as they propose an administrative negation. They are at 
sixes and sevens among themselves as to what shall take the 
place of Christian teaching.” Convinced as he is of the 
necessity of an administrative resettlement, Professor Sadler 
describes the four courses of policy between which choice 
must be made: secularism, universal Cowper-Templeism, the 
policy of absolute equality for all forms of religious belief, 
and, lastly, the plan put forth by the Educational Settlement 
Committee. Readers of the Spectator do not need to be 
informed of the principles on which the Educational Settle- 
ment Committee rest their plan. They are restated with 
lucidity and moderation by Professor Sadler, who concludes 
his able article with a strong appeal to the High Church party 
to throw in their lot with the majority of the other Christian 
communities rather than with the secularists in dealing with 
a difficult and dangerous situation. As he puts it:—‘“Can 
we agree to fight together in the next engagement, or are we 
to be divided before the forces of the secularist enemy? 
That is the real question. And the religious future of 
England depends in great measure upon the answer which 
the High Church party now gives to it.” The Educational 
Settlement Committee's plan finds another powerful supporter 
in the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, who presents the case for their 
proposals from a Liberal and Nonconformist point of view. 
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Mr. Shakespeare particularly emphasises two aspects of the 
scheme which should strongly recommend it to Liberalism. 
uld remove the single-school area grievance, and it would 
pot provide for right of entry into the Council school. As 
for the secular solution, he observes most truly that “ethics 
divorced from religion are of no value, and may be even a 
ablic danger.” Another serious aspect of the question is 
vat with by Mr. Shakespeare in a passage of remarkable 
force and eloquence :— 

“Weare not specially concerned in the State school for the 

children of religious parents, who not only give them the blessing 
of a Christian home, but also bring them undev the influence of 
the Church and the Sunday school. It is with the children of the 
jrreligious that we are chiefly concerned. _ These make up the vast 
majority..-.+-+ The irreligious are mainly those whose life is 
entirely cecular, for whom existence is a sordid and grinding 
struggle unlit by the gleams of heavenly truth. There are also 
the lost, depraved, and criminal claeses. Shall the child of the 
thief, the profligate, and the outcast never hear the name of Jesus 
except in blasphemy? If to-morrow, by an act of madness, the 
Bible were struck out of the hand of the little child in the Council 
schools, there are countless homes in which children would grow 
up in darkness like that of heathendom. All the suggestions that 
the Church should instruct in the schools those who desire its 
ministries just fail here, that they inevitably miss the very class 
which it is most important to reach.” 
— Colonel Pilkington, under the heading “ Nationalism and 
Nationality in Ireland,” supports the policy of Home-rule all 
round, with the proviso that Ireland should be dealt with 
independently and in advance. Colonel Pilkington defines 
his conception of Home-rule as self-government with federal 
limitations; the control of armed forces, the regulation of 
external relations, import-duties, shipping laws, posts and 
telegraphs, coinage, and everything affecting the Crown being 
reserved to superior authority. But the ultimute ideal can only 
be achieved gradually, since, as he candidly admits, “it would 
pass the wit of man to Cevise any scheme of Home-rule at 
once final and to be applied at a single step which would 
not either ruin Ireland financially or involve monetary 
sacrifices on the part of the Kingdom too stupendous to 
be considered seriously.” Mr. Adolphe Smith has an 
interesting paper on “A Spiritist Revival.” (The “spiritist,” 
he reminds us, is a spiritualist who believes that we 
can communicate with the spirits of the dead.) The mis- 
fortune connected with investigations into this subject is 
that “most persons who deal with the question do so from 
the point of view of absolute believers or absolute sceptics.” 
Mr. Smith’s attitude is defined in the concluding paragraph, 
in which he says that after a careful study of the literature 
of the subject, supplemented by experiments carried on 
with mediums through several years, he is driven to the 
conclusion that “we obtain no trustworthy information as to 
what there may be beyond the grave; but for all that relates 
to the affairs of this world, there are finer forces of nature 
waiting to be developed, and this promises to be the next and 
the most fruitful phase of human evolution.”—— Miss 
Geraldine Hodgson contributes an enthusiastic appreciation 
of the poetry of Mr. Yeats, “A. E.,” J. M. Synge, and other 
Irish writers; and Mrs. Putnam continues her interesting 
series of studies of types of womanhood, the subject chosen 
in this case being “ The Lady of the Salon.”——Dr. Dillon’s 
review of foreign affairs gives prominence to the relations of 
pain and the Vatican, and lays stress on the Germanophil 
tendency of Turkey’s foreign policy. 

The poem “Creation,” by Mr. Noyes, which opens the 
Fortnightly Review, has all its author's facility, with some- 
thing more than usually interesting in the thought. The 
Creator, speaking of man, says :— 

“ And oft forget Me as he plays 
With swords and childish merchandise, 
Or with his elfin balance weighs, 
Or with his foot-rule metes, the skies; 
Or builds his castles by the deep, 
Or tunnels through the rocks, and then .., 
Turn to Me as he falls asleep, 
And, in his dreams, feel for My hand again.” 
-—Mr. Garvin in his review of events devotes himself almost 
entirely to giving an abstract of the remarkable articles on 
Indian unrest appearing in the Times.——An article entitled 
“What Does India Want Politically?” by Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh, puts the case from the point of view of the moderate 
Indian reformer. Here we are told that what is wanted is to 
bring British India up to the level of such progressive native 
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show that the native is capable of governing in an en- 
lightened and efficient manner, a special point being made 
of the superior educational advantages which the inhabi- 
tants of this State enjoy. Mr. Singh does not make any 
answer to the charge that the present state of things has 
come about through the attempt of the Brahmans to regain 
ascendency Nor does he explain what would be the effect of 
native government upon the classes despised by the Brahmans 
and considered unclean by them, but who number a fifth of 
the whole population. Though regretting these omissions, we 
can appreciate the moderation of tone and the ability of Mr, 
Singh's article-—-—Mr. Pelham Edgar writes of the present 
condition of Egypt, and gives an excellent summary of the 
things we have done to bring that country from bankruptcy 
and oppression to prosperity and good government. Mr. 
Edgar's prophetic description of the result of our leaving 
Egypt should be pondered by those who fancy that every 
country can best govern itself. He says :—‘“ The alternative 
to our withdrawal from Egypt is emphatically not the estab- 
lishment of free institutions there, but a brief reign of cor- 
ruption to empty the Treasury, of oppression to fill it, and the 
Turk sitting cross-legged on the throne at the end of the 
carnival.”———Mr. Bremner’s account of the Garden City at 
Letchworth brings a ray of hope to those who look with horror on 
the prospect presented at the approach to every big city. The 
new plan does not allow factories and houses to be jumbled up 
together, but separates them and plants trees between them. 
The company which controls the enterprise refuses to build 
more than twelve cottages on one acre of ground, so that over- 
crowding is impossible. This company is the handlord, and 
has the last word in all the arrangements. It is not Socialist 
in its ideas, but practical and individualist in action, though 
at the same time careful of the interests of its tenants as a 
whole. Miss K. L. Montgomery writes a sympathetic study 
of Mrs. Gaskell, that fine spirit who began her life’s work of 
writing late, and who did not live to be old, yet who accom- 
plished so much. It is sad to think that the controversies 
which raged over the noble monument she raised to the 
memory of Charlotte Bronté caused Mrs. Gaskell to leave 
directions that her own letters were to be destroyed so that 
no biography could be written. 

Blackwood contains several excellent papers of the kind 
which are to be found nowhere else except in this magazine. 
South Africa, China, and the frontier of India are all brought 
before us by men who have done soldier’s work in those 
countries, and with a simplicity and directness hardly possible 
to professional writers. Major MacMunn describes the silence 
and secrecy which preceded Lord Roberts’s great strategical 
move for the relief of Kimberley. We are given a picture 
of Colonel Henderson sitting in a goods-van at headquarters 
working out the movement and putting inquirers off the scent 
by his speculations as to the likelihood of tinned sausages for 
lunch. “Spoiling the Egyptians” is a tragic account, 
given by an officer commanding a post, of the difficulties of a 
missionary in China at the time of the outbreak of the 
“ Boxers.” How was it possible for the shepherd to get 
compensation for his plundered Christian flock withoat 
robbing Peter to pay Paul? Another excellent sketch is 
“ From the Outposts: the English Mail,” a vivid picture of one 
of the roads which run from the north-west frontier of India 
into the wild region of the tribes; while “ Cranes and Cracks- 
men” is a spirited account of a chase which began with a search 
for cranes and ended in one for thieves. Such stories as these 
are of the greatest help to the imagination of the stay-at- 
home Englishman who desires to realise the lives of those who 
guard and rule the Empire. Miss Gertrude Bell has been 
making valuable researches among the remains of early 
Christian buildings—churches still in use—that are to be 
found on the lofty plateau known as the Tur Abdin, which 
lies on the northern limits of Mesopotamia. Miss Bell 
describes the process of taking measurements of the buildings, 
and it is to be hoped that she will give to the world a detailed 
and illustrated account of some most interesting and unstudied 
pieces of architecture, which, as she says, throw light on the 
origins of Byzantine building.——Colonel a Court Repington 
writes an answer to the various critics on his articles “ New 
Wars for Old,” in which he gave his belief that submarines 
and dirigible balloons are altering completely the conditions 
under which battleships can be effective. 
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reform by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, which was forwarded by him to 
the Home Secretary last February. After describing his own 
feelings in prison during his confinement in Ireland for a 
contravention of the Crimes Act, Mr. Blunt goes on to the 
consideration of general principles. He advocates the dividing 
of prisoners into classes according to their offences, making 
a great difference between crimes with violence and those 
without it, such as theft, and also political offences. In the 
case of the first he has no objection to severity of treatment. 
For the second class, which is considered the most important, 
the warders should be also schoolmasters. “These should 
control the working shops by day and preside over the 
common midday meal, and the common recreation hour in 
the evening.” With regard to the hour of recreation, Mr. 
Blunt urges that here is a field in which philanthropists 
might do a vast amount of good by going to prisons and 
lecturing, thus bringing a moral force to bear on the prisoners. 
We believe, as a matter of fact, something of this kind is 
already done for certain classes of prisoners. Political 
offences the writer would recognise as such, and treat these 
law-breakers more like prisoners of war. Mr. Blunt is 
greatly impressed by his own experience of the inhumanity 
of the iron, machine-like discipline of the prison, where 
the prisoner may not see the sky from his window or 
hold any conversation with the warder. He would, in 
fact, go upon the principle that for the majority of 
prisoners loss of liberty is a sufficient deterrent, and the 
time of their imprisonment could be profitably used for 
compulsory education and training.——Mr. F. E. Green con- 
trasts the methods of the Board of Agriculture with its 
Irish equivalent, greatly to the disadvantage of the former. 
We are to believe that the thirst for small holdings is 
deliberately quenched by the official attitude, and a very 
unfair insinuation is made that some of those responsible 
are opposed to the spirit of the Small Holdings Act of 1907. 
The reason why Mr. Green prefers Irish methods is that 
the initiative comes from the officials, and that land 
purchase practically results in land nationalisation. Of the 
ndvantages of a system of land credit-banks a great 
deal no doubt can be said. When Mr. Green says 
that the absence of these retards the development of small 
holdings he is nearer the mark than when he accuses Lord 
Carrington’s Board of hostility to what he calls the “ earth 
hunger” of “thousands of English artisans and labourers.” 

It might be said that when the gods wish to make a 
man of letters appear mad they cause him to publish new 
theories about Shakespeare. Certainly this would appear to 
be the case with Mr. Frank Harris and his “Women of 
Shakespeare.” We are asked to believe that the dramatist 
wrote most of his greatest plays merely to portray an episode 
in his own life. Thus Rosaline, Juliet, Cressida, and Cleo- 
patra are the same person, and merely versions of the dark 
lady of the Sonnets who is spoken of as Mary Fitton, as if 
there were no doubt as to her identity whatever. Indeed, Mr. 
Harris goes so far as to talk about “'Troilus-Shakespeare ” 
and “Shakespeare-Antony,” and when he finds that Pandar 
describes Cressida as dark-haired, he exclaims:—*‘ The 
identity is unmistakable. Cressida is a dark beauty with 
astonishing wit; every touch is of Shakespeare’s cunning 
Mistress Rosaline-Fitton.” Thus pages are filled with argu- 
ments of no more weight than this, no notice being taken 
of the well-authenticated family portraits of the real Mary 
Fitton which show light brown hair and grey eyes. It will not 
be long, we imagine, before this last discovery will take its 
place in the limbo of vanities together with the Baconian 
cipher and the Pyramid inch. Dr. Otto Most, the 
Director of the Statistical Bureau of Diisseldorf, writes 
about the unemployment question in Germany. The present 
article deals with statistics, and describes the extreme 
difficulty of arriving at any figures which can be relied 
upon. In a further paper the writer proposes to consider 
the question of remedies. 


The United Service Magazine contains some outspoken 
criticism on the Special Reserve and the Territorials by 
“A Rifleman,” who has personally served in both forces. 
With regard to the former, he maintains that the physical 
standard is far inferior to that of the old Militia. “It is a 
force poor in numbers, physique and military acquirements, 
much inferior to the old militia, and incapable of doing the 
work allotted to it.” On the other hand, “the spirit 





animating the Special Reservists is better than 
the Territorials” ; the men were keen to learn their work and 
quickly assimilated esprit de corps. “If it were not for the 
poor physique, and with a better system, they could be turn 2 
into excellent soldiers during their six months’ recruit obtinet ” 
Of the Territorials “A Rifleman” speaks in a pessimist; 
strain :— > 

“No educated man who has served in the ranks of th 
Territorials can retain any illusions as to the actual valu ° 
the force. Not half its members could pass a medical ound “~ 
tion, and any severe marching would send the majority of a 
young lads who compose its battalions straight to the hos vital 
The annual training is a mere farce so far as the men on es . 
cerned. Four hours’ training are done per day in drill order after 
which the men return to standing camps. Yet even this pan 
panied by good pay and ample, nay luxurious, rations, caused rt 
‘ grousing’ in my battalion than I heard during the whole time | 
was in the Special Reserve. It never seemed to occur to ths 
men that they were soldiers training for war. On the contrary 
there was an entire absence of any genuine military spirit and 
the slightest pretext was seized upon for grumbling. If any of 
the worthy people who, although enthusiastic advocates of voluntary 
service, have never served personally in the Territorials arg 
inclined to doubt these statements, I can only advise them to 
join the Territorials, go to camp, and see for themselves, Tho 
Territorial Force does not attract the best type of working man, 
young lads and clerks caught by the glamour of music-hall 
patriotism form the bulk of its members, and it can hardly be 
seriously considered as a fighting force.” 
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The needs of national defence, in the writer's view, can 
only be met by a system of compulsory service on a 
democratic basis: “the rich must not serve as officers, 
but shoulder a rifle in the ranks—in fact, a law must 
be made that no man shall be an officer who has 
not served six months in the ranks.”——Colonel W. 
Hill-Climo, M.D., renders useful service in his article on 
“Heart Disease in the Home Army.” The notion that 
military training tends to produce heart disease is widely 
spread and has done harm to recruiting. The tables taken 
from the Army Medical Department Report show that this 
notion is without foundation. What is more, the armies 
of France and Germany, the two countries which have 
adopted universal military service for the longest period, 
have, of all armies, the lowest admission and death-rates 
for cardiac affections. Colonel Hill-Climo suggests that a full 
inquiry into the subject should be made by the Army Medical 
Department in association with the General Staff, and the 
results made public for the enlightenment and reassurance 
of the nation. 





NOVELS. 


NOT GUILTY.* 
Mr. Norris’s new novel exhibits in an acute form that 
discrepancy between matter and manner on which we have 
already had occasion to comment. The plot is crudely, 
violently melodramatic. In the opening chapter Stephen 
Haverfield, the heir to a fine estate, is charged with the 
murder of a shady financier with whom he had been closely 
associated. The evidence, though only circumstantial, is 
tolerably damning, and Stephen is within an ace of being 
convicted because he chivalrously refused to call as a witnesi 
to an alibi the young lady—Miss Agatha Campion, hia 
mother’s companion—with whom he had arranged to elope. 
At the last moment, however, doubting the sincerity of her 
attachment, he suddenly jilted ber at an interview held oa 
the evening of the murder. The jury find a reluctant 
verdict of not guilty, and, with the exception of one brother, 
an amiable clergyman of inferior intellect, his family remain 
unconvinced of his innocence. More than this, the 
spretae injuria formae so works on Miss Campion that 
not only does she refuse to clear Stephen, but allows him 
to labour under the further suspicion of burning down 
his father’s house when she herself was the incendiary! 
Later on, when Stephen has been disinherited and his father 
has died in the firm conviction of his guilt, Agatha deliberately 
sets to work to bewitch his twin brother, and marries him for 
his money and position. Then, when an Italian valet confesses 
to the murder of the financier, and Owen Haverfield announces 
his intention of making over the estate to his rebabilitated 
brother, his wife calmly confesses her misdeeds to her husband 
(whom she has come to detest cordially) as a means of pro- 





* Not Guilty, By W.E. Norris. London: A. Constable and Co. [(s.] 
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curing a separation. This man-eating tigress, however, is not 
allowed to continne her devastating career with impunity, 
being “ killed instantaneously by a motor accident” in Italy. 
When we add to this brief outline that the hero, after an 
ineffectual attempt to live down the suspicion which attaches 
to his past, goes into voluntary exile in Australia, and is 
reported to have perished of thirst in the desert, it will be 
admitted that we have all the materials for a melodrama 
of the most uncompromising Adelphi pattern. There is 
even a horsy heroine to remind one of The Whip. But 
these expectations, we need hardly warn our readers, are 
doomed to disappointment. The essence of melodrama is 
excess, effusion, exuberance, and the special characteristic of 
Mr. Norris is a dry, unemotional urbanity. The situations 
are sensational, but the actors, with very rare exceptions, 
behave in the spirit of the Duke of Wellington when he told 
the old gentleman who had assisted him over a crossing “ not 
to make a d——d fool of himself!” The hero, though in his 
heart of hearts a Quixote and a Bayard, is painfully anxious 
to put his worst foot foremost, and to disclaim all generous 
sentiments, and invariably assumes that his friends believe him 
to beacriminal as well asascamp. The adventuress, though, 
as Mr. Norris remarks in a rare moment of expansion, “ dis- 
quietingly beautiful,” is a woman of iron self-control and 
cold, calculating ambition. The heroine’s father is “almost 
as much distressed by her reticence as he was proud of her 
pluck,” and it is not until all her troubles are over that there 
is a hint of tears. 

Mr. Norris has more than once set himself the task of 
showing how more or less conventional people, born and bred 
in the tradition of British reserve, will comport themselves in 
difficult and unusual situations. But he has never formulated 
the problem in such a pronounced form. We cannot say that 
he has achieved complete success; but there is a cold per- 
suasiveness about his method which mitigates the improba- 
bilities of the plot, while the handling of the dialogue is as 
workmanlike and natural as usual. In fine, Not Guilty is 
a clever tour de force in the field of what may be called 
sterilised melodrama. 





Nightshade. By Paul Gwynne. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
We cannot help applying to Mr. Gwynne’s novel the Horatian 
criticism incredulus odi. In some respects it is an admirable piece 
of work. The author knows Spain and the Spaniards as well as 
they can be known; he can write brilliantly; he is a master of 
pathos,—witness the sickness and death of the boy Riri. And in 
the three characters of his tale, Riri not being counted, the two 
sisters, Francesca and Carmen, and the blind musician, he could 
have found matter in plenty for a good story. But this does not 
satisfy him. He must bring in Dr. Meisterlimmer, the “ eye-thief 
of Haarlem,” and here comes in the unbelievable—we should not 
be far out if we said the unintelligible—and with it, so far at 
least as the present writer is concerned, the odious,—not the 
right word, but the only one available. There are writers who 
stand in need of these preternatural things, but that is because 
they are not at home in the natural. Mr. Gwynne is not one of 
them, and he has no neod to adopt their methods. 

Rags. By Arthur Applin. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—This is 
rather an absurd story of a Duke’s daughter who runs away from 
home and tries while working for the Salvation Army to earn her 
living by needlework. Incidentally she converts a burglar, who 
with his dog follows her about devotedly and saves her from all 
the dangers of the East End. There is a certain verve and “go” 
sbout the story which make it worth reading, though the 
characters cannot be said to be true to nature, and the contrast 
between life in the East End and life in the Duke’s mansion is 
drawn in colours which are almost too startling. 

ReapaBie Noveis.—Sea Dogs. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 2s. net.)—“A Set of Sea-Comedies” is the sub-title. 
Perhaps we might say “farces.” Anyhow, they are clever—— 
The Colonel’s Past. By Florence Warden. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—A fairly good story of “ blackmail."——Fortune. By J. C. 
Snaith. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.)—Cleverly written, 
reminding one of “Don Quixote,” of Rabelais, and of other 
good things, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not boon 
Veserved for review im other forms. ] 


The Incarnation. By G. 8. Streatfeild, M.A. (Longmans and 
Co. 1s. net.)—This is one of the excellent series of “ Anglican 











Church Handbooks.” We would especially direct attention to 
chap. 8, “ The Incarnation in the Epistles,” as a very lucid state- 
ment of an important question. Here we clearly see progress, 
If the Epistle of James was the earliest (say, 51 A.D.), what a 
development took place before the Pastorals were written! Canon 
Streatfeild is right, we think, in insisting that the Virgin Birth 
is asserted so plainly in the First and Third Gospels that ths 
denial of it necessitates a most dangerous dislocation of the whole 
evidence. Our author was not called upon to account for the 
difference in the two Christ portraits, the Synoptists’ and ths 
Johannine; but we should like to have seen something more about 
the kenotic theory. Much of the language of popular theology 
practically implies a denial of the Human Nature. On the whele, 
this little volume may be safely commended as containing a very 
able treatment of its subject. 


Modern Tariff History. By Percy Ashley. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Ashley has brought up to date in a 
second edition the very valuable account of tariff matters in 
Germany, France, and the United States which he published six 
years ago. In each of these three countries important changes 
have been made ; in each—so, at least, Free-traders think—there 
has been exhibited a significant object-lesson of the inevitable 
processes which Protection develops. These changes are described 
in a most philosophic and impartial way by Professor Ashley, who 
has at the same time revised the whole work. All will find a 
reperusal of the book, as it now is, full of interest. We may 
mention at the same time Tarif Reform and the Working Man, by 
T. J. Macnamara, M.P (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.)—We 
cannot follow Dr. Macnamara in all that he says,—in his lauda- 
tion, for instance, of the Government land-policy; but he has 
marshalled a great array of useful facts relating to the 
question of Protection v. Free-trade. Such matters do not 
properly belong to these columns, but we may give a specimen. 
When we gave up Protection there were sixty paupers in every 
thousand of the population ; now there are twenty-three. 








Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour: May. (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, U.S.A.)— This Report deals with the 
budgets of German families,—income, expenditure, wages per 
hour and week, &c. Let us take the last first. Coal-miners 
earned an average of not quite £1 6s. per week; workers in salt, 
copper, and iron mines something less; masons and carpenters 
received 6s. 6d. per day of nine hours; their labourers, 42. 6d. ; 
painters and plumbers, 5s. 9d. Among the wood-workers, a great 
and varied German industry, the working day varied from ten 
and a half to nine and a quarter hours. Not quite half the earn- 
ings went in food, sausage being a prominent item. Generally 
the budgets show a balance on the wrong side,—four hundred 
and thirty-nine deficits against four hundred and six surpluses ; 
but some of this is due to errors in accounts. On the whole, we 
do not see that Germany is the artisan’s or labourer’s paradise, 





The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponasti. By Androw 
Halliday Douglas. Edited by Charles Douglas and R. P. Hardie. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Professor 
Douglas wrote this essay as a thesis for the B.A. degree at Cam- 
bridge, and it is now published by his literary executors. 
Pomponazzi (1462-1524) was a Modernist in his way, and he shared 
the fate of the Modernist. He set forth the thesis that the 
doctrine of individual immortality is contrary to reason, but 
receivable by faith. Leo X. condemned his book, and set one 
Augustine Niplius to answer it by proving that the doctrine of 
individual immortality was not contrary to Aristotle. (Aristotle 
certainly conceives it as possible in the “ Nicomachean Ethics.”) 
The editors speak of Pomponazzi as “the last of the Schoolmen 
and the first of the Aristotelians.” Any detailed examination of 
this volume is out of the question; but some notice is due to a 
work of genuine and, we may add, disinterested learning. Seldom 
indeed has the B.A. degree been better earned. 


English Literature. By F. J. Rahtz, M.A. (Methuen and 
Co. 2s. 6d.)\—In this volume we have a succinct account of 
English literature and English writers from the earliest down to 
the latest, from Beowulf down to George Meredith. Living 
authors, it will be understood, are not included. A very large 
range of knowledge is covered as satisfactorily as can be expected, 
in view of the limited space available. It will be interesting to 
see the proportions: From 650 A.D. to 1500, fifty pages, Caxton 
being the latest; the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, More 
to Evelyn, ninety-two pages; the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Swift down to the present time, ninety-two. Accom- 
panying volumes give illustrative selections: 1350 to 1700, and 





1700 to present day (2s. each). 
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We have received six volumes of “The Era Shakespeare,” 
Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 8d. net 
per volume). These are King John and King Richard IT.; Much 
Ado about Nothing and All’s Well that Ends Well; Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre, and Troilus and Cressida. As to the last of these, Dr. 
Hudson holds that it is substantially Shakespeare’s, though he 
criticises it freely ; there are certainly bona quaedam in it. As to 
Pericles, he adopts the conclusion of Mr. Fleay, which is, briefly 
put, that Shakespeare wrote the story of Marina in Acts iii.-v. 
The volumes are very well printed; the footnotes are much to the 
purpose; and the critical notes are conveniently relegated to the 
end, as not interesting many readers. Altogether, this is a very 
useful edition. 





Letters of a Modern Golfer. By Henry Leach. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—The non-golfing reader will certainly find this book impos- 
sible. If he should light upon some passage which he understands, 
it is quite possible that he may not like it. There is the “ pointed 
conversation,” as it is called in the “Contents,” on pp. 11-13; it 
will seem not a little heathenish. Or he may find the story of 
gambling and extravagance on p. 149 and think no better of the 
game. And what will be the golfer’s judgment? Well, he will 
find some useful hints about various matters, “stance” and 
“swing” and so forth, but may think that they are weighted 
with much useless matter. And yet we can easily believe that 
there are readers who will find pleasure in it from beginning to 
end. It is not without literary merit, and then there is the 
unfailing charm of the subject. If you cannot be playing golf— 
this is a possible way of thinking—the next best thing is to read 
about it. So the devotee of business makes, or tries to make, 
money all day, and gives such other hours as food and drink and 
sleep may leave him to reading financial journals. 


Terre Napoléon. By Ernest Scott. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)--Mr. Scott discusses at length the question whether the 
French expedition to Australia of 1800-4 had a political intention. 
He thinks that it had not; that its purpose was geographical and 
scientific. Whatever hopes may have been in the background, 
this was the immediate end. It may beso; we would willingly 
believe it. We cannot, indeed, agree with Mr. Scott in thinking 
that Napoleon was “a very noble and high-minded man,”—some 
of his acts are wholly inconsistent with such a conception of his 
character. Ie was a man of extraordinary genius absolutely 
unfettered by scruple—a chief cause of his success—but he could 
appreciate things other than military success. However this may 
be, the book before us has many merits. One thing it certainly 
aces: incidentally, it makes us appreciate Flinders better than 
before. He was the very ideal of an explorer. 


The High Roads of the Alps. By Charles L. Freeston. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—It will be sufficient to quote 
the title-page: “A Motoring Guide to One Hundred Mountain 
Passes, with 106 Itineraries, 102 Photographic Dlustrations, and 
11 Maps and Diagrams.” 


Reginald in Russia, and other Sketches. By “Saki” (H. H. Munro). 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)\—Fourteen out of these fifteen 
sketches first appeared in the Westminster Gazette, as did an earlier 
volume, Reginald. They are most amusing, with a touch of 
cynicism in the humour, as, for instance: “You can’t expect a 
Loy to be vicious till he’s been to a good school.” 


In the series of “Little Guides ” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have 
Surrey (2s. 6d. net), illustrated with drawings by Edmond H. 
New, and with photographs. 


Words: their Origin and Use. By F. W. Chambers and A. J. Ker. 
Becks I. and II. (Blackie and Son. 8d. each.)—These little 
books contain a series of studies in the derivation, formation, and 
use cf words, illustrated by exercises which are sometimes con- 
structed for the purpose, sometimes extracted from authors of 
repute. An idea of what they are may be best given by a 
specimen. In Book I. we have, following the alphabetical order, 
the Latin words iacio, lego, and lez. Under the first come 
“adjective, eject, object, reject,” and eleven other words, the last 
being “trajectory”; under the second “elect, collect, lecture, 
lectern,” and seven more, ending with “legionary ”; under the 
third cight, begianing with “legal” and ending with “legiti- 
mate.” Then follow sentences exemplifying, as, “ He ejaculated, 
‘We want yearly elections.’” The last sentence on the page is, 
we observe, the line, “No legacy is so rich as honesty.” But 
“legacy ” is derived from légo, which, whether originally connected 
or not with légo, is a distinct word. The pupil should have been 
warned not to connect it with the latter word. On the opposite 





Cte  — 
page is a reading apparently made to bring in the words and 
various cognates, and, following these, extracts from Milton and 
others. Similarly it would have been well to caution the learner 
as to “education” that it comes directly from edico, whereas 
“induce,” “produce,” and “aqueduct” are directly connected 
with dico, “Transparent” is attributed to “trans-pares (L.),” 
but there is no such word. “Indicate,” in being referred to 
“indico (L.),” requires a caution as to quantity. Theso things 
will count for scholarship, though they may not seem very 
important. 


Scnoot Boors.—Second Latin Lessons. By C. M. Dix, M4 
(Rivingtons. 2s.6d.)—This looks likea useful book,—onemust speak 
with reserve of a school-book till it has been actually tried. First 
we have recommendations (by the Board of Education) on the pro. 
nunciation of Latin. These are followed by forty-two lessons, 
Many of them are more or less adapted; an excellent plan when jt 
is carried out by a scholar. Then we have exercises, English into 
Latin, with judicious suggestions. Finally come notes andj 
grammar; various details of accidence are given; and there arg 
questions, &c., in syntax. A vocabulary completes the volume— 
The Story of England: Early Times to 1272, by W. S. Robinsoy 
M.A. (same publishers, 2s.), with its good pictures, maps, ke, 
seems to promise well——A History of the British Empire, by 
Mary H. Forbes, M.A. (Ralph Holland and Co., 2s. 6d. net), brings 
down to the present time Clough’s Eepansion of the British 
Empire, a volume which ends with 1858. From the same 
publishers we have The Junior Scientific Geography: Book I, The 
British Isles, by Ellis W. Heaton, B.Sc. (1s. net.) 


New Epitions.—The Story of the Comets. By George FP. 
Chambers. (The Clarendon Press. 6s. net.)—Mr. Chambers’s 
book has had a gratifying reception. Published about this time 
last year, it is now in a second edition. The author has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to make a few corrections; but he 
has not had time to complete the story of the latest return of 
Halley’s Comet. There is a gloomy satisfaction in finding that a 
practised observer of the heavens saw no more of the visitor than 
did the outside multitude. On the other side of the world star. 
gazers had better luck. There has not been time to receive the 
scientific accounts, but a private letter to Mr. Chambers is very 
enthusiastic. ‘ Here every one has gone mad, and we nearly all 
get up at 4a.m. and sit and gaze at it till it gets light. It is the 
most wonderful thing ever seen.” Baedeker’s Holland and 
Belgium. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A “fifteenth edition,” revised 
and enlarged.——How to Live. By Richard Caton, M.D. (Northera 
Publishing Company, Liverpool. 14.) Rosacre Papers. Py 
Edward Thomas. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—s—— 


Abrams (A.), Diagnostic Therapeutics, roy 8vo (Rebman) net 210 
Allen (A, M.), A History of Verona, 8V0...........000+ «++. (Methuen) net 12/6 
Annesley (M.), Wind along the Waste, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6” 
Armbruster (C. H.), Initia Amharica, Part II., 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 150 
Avery (H.), Off the Wicket, CF 8V0 ..........c:cecsceeeeceeeeeeeneenseeeaneeseneees (Nelson) 36 
Beet (W. E.), The Rise of the Papacy, A.D. 385-461, cr 8vo (R. Culley) net 3/6 
Before the Foundations, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 5/0 
Bevan (T.), The Insurgent Trail, cr 8vo (Nelson) 36 
Bosworth (E. I.), Christ in Everyday Life, 12mo.... (J. Clarke) net 26 
Bray (C.), Tony’s Luck, Cr 8¥0...........scs0csesesssecsessesersonees (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Breewood (T.), Preachers’ Starting Points, cr 8vo 26 
Broadley (A. M.), Chats on Autographs, cr Svo. i 5,0 
Bruck (A.), Diseases of the Nose, Mouth, Pharynx, and Larynx, roy 8vo ‘ 
(Rebman) net 21 
Call (A. P.), Nerves and Common Sense, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Capes (B.), Jemmy Abercraw, cr 8vo (Methuen) 69 
Chatterton (E, K.), The Romance of the Ship, er 8vo 5/0 
Clarke (F, A.), Life out of Death, and other Sermons, cr 8vo(Skeflington) net 3/6 
Cody (H. A.), On Trail and Rapid by Dog-Sled and Canoe, cr Svo...(Seeley) 28 
Cooper (E. H.), My Brother the King, cr 8v0_ .......sccssccccsseseeeeeeees ..(Lane) 6/0 
Dartnell (G. E.), Poems and Translations, cr 8yo (Simpkin) net 26 
Davidson (N. J.), A Knight Errant and his Doughty Deeds, er 8vo (Seeley) 59 
Dawson (W, J.), The Divine Challenge, cr 8vo ...{Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 
Debenham (A.), Suffering with Him, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Deismann (A.), Light from the Ancient East, 8vo anes Stouchtonr) net 160 
Downing (G. H.), A Guide to the Drawing of Models (Chapman & Hall) net 30 
Encyclopaedia of Municipal and Seatteey Engineering, 4to (Constable) net 42/0 
Faithfull (RB. C.), My Place in the World, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 3/6 
Fisher (M. H.), idema, 870. ........0..-sessecesessseeceesseees (Chapman & Hall) net 
Fitzpatrick (J.), Bookkeeping Specially Adapted for Public Companies, 
er 8vo (Butterworth) net 5/0 
Forsyth (P. T.), The Work of Christ, cr Svo.., (Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Fowler (E. T.), The Wisdom of Folly, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) 
Gautier (J.), Wagner at Home, 8vo on) net 1 
Gibbon (F. P.), With Rifle and Kukri, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 
«oes. ( Warne) net 
(Fitield) net 


S 


as 


Gordon (W. J.), Our Home Railways, Vol. L., 8vo ... 
Gray (B. K.), A Modern Humanist, cr 8vo 
Hamilcar (M.), Legally Dead, cr 8vo (J. Ouseley) net 
Holland (C, J.), The Divine Story, er 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 
How to Successfully Buy and Sell Stocks and Shares, by the Author of 
“The Business Blue k,”’ cr 8vo (Curtis Gardner) net 
Howell (C.), Married in India, er 8vo (J. Ouseley) 
Husband (M. F. A.), Dictionary of the Characters in the Waverley Novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 
Hyrst (H. W. G.), Adventures among the Red Indians, cr 8vo (Seeley) 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Right Hon. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 


not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 


and Statement of Accounts, may 
Company's Offices or Agents, 
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Heap Orricte: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 














ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 













Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 






Gc.V.O. 













THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

















thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 






devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy hoiders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 

be had on application to any of the 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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; ), The Art of Exposition. er 8V0........s:sesessesse-+: ... J. Clarke) net 3/6 
ee ea. A.), Scientific Faith, er 8vo ....... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
5 ynston (W.), A Collegian in Khaki, cr 80...........0ccceseeeeseeese ee (B.TS.) 8/6 
Jowett (J. H.), The Transfigured Church, er 8vo ...............(J, Clarke) net 36 
Kent (C. F.), The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalynses of Israel's Prophets, 
hereas Bro anesensgnsnepscponcnconesececessenens severeesteeseeee( Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
x Kisch (E. H.), The Sexual Life of Woman, roy 8Vo .............-- (Rebman) net 21/0 
hected Lancaster (G. B.), Jim of the Ranges, Cr SV .......c0.ce-e-seeeeeees .{Constable) 6/0 
(L.) » Lunn (R.), Pottery, Vol. II., Decoration, roy 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
: Macleod (N.), Canthe World be Won for Christ? (Hodder & Stonghton)net 2/6 
ed to Maycock (F. W. O.), Napoleon's European Campaigns, 1796-1815, cr Svo 
hin ’ (Gale & Polden) net 5/0 
sis Mirehouse (M. B.), South Pembrokeshire, 4t0 .............c0scee0e0s002 (Nutt) net 7/6 
Very Murray (H.), Echoes of Sport, Cr 8V0 .....-.::c.s:sescseesecsscteresenes (Foulis) net 5/0 
Orr (J.), The Faith of a Modern Christian, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Paschl (V.), Introduction to the Chemistry of Colloids......(C. Griffin) net 3/6 
Pearn (V.), Separate Stars, CT SVO ..........seessessereesseeeeeeeeeee _(J. Murray) 6/0 
Pearsall (C. W.), The Queen of the South, and other Poems (J. Ouseley) net 2/6 
MA Perrin (A.), The Charm, CF 8V0_ ...........+.ssecessssesersorssestssersrnnens (Methuen) 6/0 
Speak Purdon (K.), The Fortunes of Flot, r 80 ......-00..0.-c:eecseeeseseeeesse (Nelson) 2/6 
4 Questions and Answers in Field Service Regulations: Part I., Operations, 
First, 68 BUD. ccoesoncceeserececcercccsersvsvnsonusconsncooege: cossscnsesecesosenesceseseseoreese Rees) net 3/6 
a oe Reynolds (Mrs. B.), The Girl from Nowhere, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
> pro- Rhys (J.), Notes on the Coligny Calendar, Svo .................. H. Frowde) net 10/6 
s80n3, Rice (C. ¥.), Song-Surf, Cr 8VO........0....css0ceeseesee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
ven j Richards (L. E.), The Naughty Comet, and other Fables and Stories, 
= it NTIEED scnecscsesaveeracnunacengnaneveoenvesenssoseomennoseueovarammeuatenstn (Allenson) net 2/6 
| into Russell (M.), The Life of Blessed John Eudes, cr 8vo...(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Russo-Japanese War: the Battle on the Scha Ho, 2 parts, 8vo ... (Rees) net 15/0 
and Seaman (W. H.), Manual for Assayers and Chemists (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
8 are Sinclair (M.), The Creators, Cr 8V0_ ........ccceececeeeeeeeeecereensers (Constable) 6/0 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris, 8vo 
— (Heinemann) net 10/0 
nson Stebbing (E. P.), Jungle By-ways in India, 8V0............-ceceecee coon (Lane) net 12/6 
, Stooke (E. H.), Prosperity’s Child, cr 8V0 .............escsssssseesesessesees (R.T.8.) 3/6 
ke, Surrey (M.), By a Broad Water of the West, cr Svo (R.T.S.) 60 
, by Swinnerton (F, A.), The Young Idea, cr 8vo..................(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hien, Temperley (H. W. V.), Senates and Upper Chambers (Chapman & Halil) net 5,0 
rings Turner (It.), Count Floris and Phyllis K., er Svo............ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
itish Turquan (J.). Madame Royale, 8V0.............c00c++0000+ (Unwin) net 15/0 
» Underhill (C. R.), Solenoids and Electromagnets, 8vo...... . (Constable) net 8/0 
same Venning (N.), The Spider of St. Austin’s, cr 8vo........... (Cha; min & Hall) €/0 
Th Viollet (M.), Spiritism and Insanity, er 8Vo0 .............0+.6. (Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
é Walker (W. L.), The True Christ, and other Studies, er8vo (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Wallace (D.), Beyond the Mexican Sierras, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Whishaw (F.), Once Ritten Twice Shy, er &vo ..................... Nelson) 2/6 
Winbolt (S. E.) and Merk (F. H.), Roman Life Reader ..... (Constable) net 2/6 
F Yonge (E. 8.), Hay Fever and Paroxysmal Sneezing, 8vo ...(W. Green) net 6/0 
rs’3 7 oat ie acide 
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ken WORLD-FAMED 
; he 
5 BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
0 
aN FURNITURE FABRICS 
han PATTERNS POST-FREE 
tar. Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 
the . 
- “The first —still . . 
: Six-Cylinder— the best.” 
all y 3O h.p. 
the 
nd SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
ed 
- NAPIER NAPIER 
By 
NAPIER NAPIER 
“HAS RUN 
23,700 miles without a hitch 
- including two Continental tours. No repairs, 
6 mo troubles......as good as ever.”—G. M. R. 
ay 
0 
6 Chassis Price with tyres £561. 
6 
0 
‘ S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
10 THREE YEARS’ , i4 New Burlington Street, e BRITISH 
- CUARANTEE. ° Lenten, We * BUILT. 
) ACCIDENTS _ oF att kINDs, 
. SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
9 BURGLiuxg AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
, INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
0 Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
6 Paid up £200,000. 
; 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 
6 
) 
THOMAS & SONS, 
) 
| Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 
} 
) P P 
| Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
: well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
® special staff of highly skilled workmen. 
82 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





HOME MISSIONS. 


_— 


The Additional Curates Society exists to 
help the Incumbents of poor and burdensome 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they 
money 














require, but cannot have without 
assistance from outside their own neighbour- 
hoods. Its help is at present given to more 
than 1,000 parishes, and assists in maintaining 


1,300 additional Clergymen. 













Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A-CS., 

and can afford to do so, are asked to accept this invitation 

and send a contribution to the Secretary (Canon Perit), 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 












DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Ch graphs, and 
Ships’ Compasses, 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and be 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.G 
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Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tuzw Pusiisugn, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
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C*** AND COUNTY OF LICHFIELD. 
JOHNSON CELEBRATION, 
SATURDAY ard SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th and 18th, 1910, 
Inauguration of Johnson Society — 


Address by Sir Robert White-Thomson, E.C.B. 
Johnson Supper at the “‘George"’ Hotel. 
T 


sU) » # 
Johnson Memorial Service at Ancient Church of Saint Chad, 
Dedication of Tablet to the memory of ‘“‘ Kitty ’’ Chambers. 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES. 
Friday, September 16th, and Monday, September 19th, Sheridan’s Eighteenth- 
Century Comedy of ‘* The Rivals,” by the Lichfield Amateurs. 
Full particulars from the TOWN CLERK, Lichfield. 
JUBILEE OF THE 
CO HURCH CONG 
CAMBRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 26ra, 27ru, 237ru, 29rn, 307TH, 1910. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by special 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Cathedral. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr. 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 











PENING FOR GENTLEMAN with SMALL CAPITAL 

(£2,000 to £3,000) and Literary Taste to join a LONDON PUBLISHER 

for 2 years on probation with a view to learning the business thoroughly, and 

having a partnership at the expiration of probationership. Money would be fully 

secured, Full information and accountant’s figures can ished. Highest 

references given and required. Principals or Solicitors only treated with.— 
**0.,” c/o G. Addison Scott, 5 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, with head 
office in Cape Colony and branches in other South African centres, doing 
some profitable business (15% nett profit last year) and excellent prospects of 
expansion, OFFERS at limi number of ite £1 Ordinary SHARES, 
also 7% £1 Cumulative Preference. The new capital will be u: to increase 
the stock and manufacturing facilities at the Company's Depéts. Managing 
Director now in London. 
Full particulars will be given to bona. 
apply), on eptietion, by CHARLES COMINS and CO., 
&) Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & —we Wy 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G . 
Hlallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’”’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Bev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John's Rictons, North Vancouver. 





investors (only Principals need 
Chartered Accountants, 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
e FULLY FURNISHED, early in October, with excellent, trustworth: 
servants. Heated throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces Sout! 
and has magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Water- 
falls.—Particulars of Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM. Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hiil. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(jusscow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Committee REQUIRE the services of an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £150 per annum.—Application, stating 
ace, experience, and special qualifications, and omental by six copies of 
testimonials, may be made to the RECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical 
College, Glasgow, on or before September 12th, 1910. 


(‘SS TOWN, SUBURB.—REQUIRED January, 1911, 

VICE-PRINCIPAL for important High School. Subjects: lassics or 
English, and Botany. Good experience. Salary £140 resident or £160 with 
supervision duties. Passage paid; 3 years’ agreement.—REGISTRAR, Joint 
Agency, 74 Gower Street, London. 


y ELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—SENIOR 

MISTRESS WANTED for leading Girls’ School (private); usual 
English subjects, French desirable; salary £100 resident; three years’ engae- 
meut; paszage.—Apply, stating qualifications, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
Wycombe Abbey School, Buckinghamshire. 


PINGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 











Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
| ng 7. eee Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

oudon, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
reguired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, pre MB, 














‘T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Feunded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1910-11, “‘ Architecture ’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1910-11, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Poets"), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees 
from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 





BAtreRrs EA POLYTECHNIO, 


Principal: S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
TRAINING DEPART nae «eee OF DOMESTIC 
CIENCE. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBEE I15ra, 1910. 
a4 Residential Hostel for Women Students has been opened by the Governing 
ody. 
For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


8.W. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITaL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


as 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements. 


A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D, 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd, 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
| fe SESSION will sa age venir Pig OCTOBER 3rd, 
ne Hospi is most conveniently situated, being immedia : 
be ary Ate. ’ io - ‘ely opposite 
INTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £370 will 
September 20th and 21st. bo competed foren 
EES: 25 guineas per annum. 

Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

There are unrivalled opportunities for CLINICAL WORK, and great facilities 
for obtaining RESIDE APPOINTMENTS, 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King’s 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments, ' 

A Prospectus and full Eveacn may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, 8.W. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Isat, 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use; in. 
patients last year, 14,990; out-patients, 238,691; accidents, 15,067; major 
operations, 4,438. 

APPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &. 

For Prospectus and full information, apply ay or by letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, arden, 


Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical College. — 
S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, 1910, when an 
Qa Se will be given by Sir Antaur Conan Dore. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and possesses a good Athletic Ground. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.RB.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 
Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £25, will be competed for 
in September, 

Iliustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. . 


Ua on COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) WINTER SESSION, 
1910-11, begins on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1910. The Curriculum includes :— 
(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL. STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the Ist and 
2nd Exa:minations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of the Ist 
and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first 
examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) (2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in 
FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL ani MEDICAL 
SCHOOL designed to meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.5. 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in Anatomy and Physiology held on 
SEPTEMBER 2th, 1910. Entries close September 17th, 1910.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars apply te the DEAN, University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

















YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
a M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hyciene. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

K tec COLLE E. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOO LS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, exten4s 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 

University of London. 

The Fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for One 
Year, tenable from October Ist, 1911, are offered to suitable Candidates (Men) 
who are Graduates of a British ne Stee should be made to 
Professor ADAMSON, King's College, Strand, W.C. = 

NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 
For all particulars apply Miss M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., The University, 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FOR TRAINING OF WOMEN TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, 


DEPARTMENT 


ice Chancellor of Uni Training t— 
Veo’ sir NATHAN TO DINOTOR, on A LittD., LL.D. 
Professor of Edueation—JAMES WELTO 
Acting Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A, 
Master of Method—W. P. WELPTON, 


Assistant- + MONAHAN, M.A a by the 
plete Course in the Theory History o ueation ven 
oie Ye members of the staff ob the Education Perera 
Be Oo the practical work the De ent works in connection with Girls’ 
h Schools and other chief Secondary Schools of Leeds and neighbour 

sie Students must be Graduates of some University in the en te 
Kingdom, or must have obtained such other academic qualifications as 
approved by the Senate. Fee for the Course, £15. 

: or further particulars application should be 
the University, 


ahs ge ete OF BRISTOL 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded on 
application 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FAcU adel OF SCIENCE. Including Department of Agricultural 


FACULTY. OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery, Dental Surgery. 
Publie Heal 


th. 
PACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
FEOONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 


VENING CLASSES. 
me SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 


will commence on MONDAY, October 3rd; in the FACULTY OF ENGL 
NEERING on TUESDAY, September 13th, 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES awarded in the Seeves 
Panities ARTS, PURE ~~ MEDICINE, ing APPLIE 
LENCE (including Engineering, Meta 
CLL co OURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN ANDY WO. MEN STUDENTS 
LIKE. 
. The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entranee and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, a be obtained free from 


. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
IR K BECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUIL es, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
NEW SESSION COMMENCES 28rx SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

The College vides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
oF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS :— Classics, ae ng German, Logic, History, Geography, 
nas ny Mathematics, emistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Poet-graduate and Research Work in vell- equipped Laboratories. 
EXAMINATION ror 15 SCHOLARSHIPS witt COMMENCE on SEPT. 12ru. 

Full it net nein nan umeemnahercfomcensneemtaees 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
gt. FEL SCHOOL, 





a: 
SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
House- Mistresses : 
Clough House—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Somerville House—Miss PHILLIPS, 
Fawcett House—Miss DANIEL. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of grounds about a mile from the sea on 
the » tracing Suffolk coast. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BUARDING HOUSE, No. x Hagley Road (next door to the School), House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENC EN. DAW 

Foeepoctuate, Se.. can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


V CODARD SCHOOL. 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive lay ing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the — A Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. 

Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age 
+H under special care of trained Nurse. —— Mistress—Miss ee aes 
RICE, M. A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Class I 


ANSDOWNE USE, LYND! 











HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
. a lines. Special attention given to 





| 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING Wey FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University tthe Canbea T g, aud by 





8 ndicate. 
rincipal : vy CAT’ INE I. DODD, M.A. 
aan lL Maachester University). 
Students pared : the Onterd and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the tCamiridee Teachers’ Certificate. 


Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harusey Srreetr, Lonpox, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BIshor OP oF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean EDWAEDS, M.A, 
Ww Miss C. TEWER, B.A. (Lond. 
The NEW SESSION on Tuesday, OCTOBER rx 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHO® 5 {tioed intro: Miss M.  ¥ TEALE) 
reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 22s 
Particulars of bot ‘and BOARDING-HOUSE from the SECRETARY. _ 


CQ uarHamM HIGH HO < 





SCHOO i. 
Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


eer HOUSES licensed by the the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
m. . WOODHOUSE, “S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Hp eh Common, 
Mrs LABORD! E, Westbury, 1N Lane, Cla hans ( G 
- . ‘ommon, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,’ Caven: Mie thoes, ham Park 

tained from the Heads the Houses, or from the 

TARY of the School. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES KD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 

ANDER, F. Ay pes (late Disector _ Liverpool Ga mnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with and A Obj 'o Train Edacatel 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Al! branches aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fenciag, and Medica! Gymnastics, 
Physio , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Di awarded to euccessful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH ape who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ial course of 











ing as a prof d as Health Students for a 

instruction in Hygiene, 5 Siek - Poe. a: Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Finishing Leseons can also 
be for in all b = gy F— permitted to Lord 





Kin Viseount Gludeioue, . Hoo. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
r a — A ce 








cae 7 SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Mies STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gy stics on the Swedish System, Ma Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygienc, Da , Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, cricket, Tenni 8, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE esepentel, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion coneerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
| ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, st. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy ° Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great a 3 for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical ing; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD., 
——— eS 
lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive a . oben, Cricket, Tennis, de. Head Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
Prospectus on application te HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 2ird September. 


YOUTHPORT, LANCS.—Ciargnpon Hoose ScHooL.— 
Gentlemen's Daugh ters. Miss HOGBEN, M.A. (Scholarship, Classical 
Honours, &¢., Girton Co’ Cambridge), and excellent Staff. Best Masters. 
Sp lendid musical training. reateuccesses University, Art, Music Examinations. 
Foreign I } spoken. Ideal situatian on sea. Large Playing Field. 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Tennis, Physical Culture. M[lustrated Prospectus, 


ARFA X, ORI 























11 wa 44. 

















HEREFOR D— 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large m. Inclusive fees. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 


CHAPMAN. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SOHOOL, SURREY.— 





Conducted Miss EB. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London). The comforts 
of a refined home. orough education on ‘the —_ of a sound mind ima 
sound body. No but prey inations if desired, 





French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


Q) Fate any, Qrooupion wt EASTBOURN E-— 
Cc 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

ollege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASBY, 
CHESHIRE,.— 2 ee ‘School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of W , three minutes from the twenty minutea 
rail from Live: l. Head- Mistress, Miss VYNER (late te Head istress of 
allasey Hig 5 —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School. Telephone : 
IRLS'’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School.—Head-Mistregs: 
Miss BROADBENT (Cam )e Historical Tri -A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
ham College). Boarding fees £13 per term.— Progpectus with full details and 
regulations, may Socbitaskan tothe 8 ‘RETARY, at the rae 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, , Skipto 











ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—CAPITAL AND 
HEALTHY EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. Special Clase which 
two hours daily on ic Subjects. PREPARATION for UNIVERSI a 


Buildings in large —— high above the town. South aspect. E 
SE ER lors. —Apply Tread, Mistress, Miss ETHELDREDA C ARLESS. 





S* HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. Gi A. -A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 














Languages, Music, and Pain 
Hod vared for advanced Examinations and for the me "Universition fi 
t 
BE EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. j 
Head. Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Tilnoteated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 
| INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Jou playground and gardens. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 
ROADWATER HALL. WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
th hb and M limate. junds. a 
"arrangements for Pupils Faye ll, ~ Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 
] RIGHTON, HOVE—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough modern nem, 


ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal su 
Opens September under 
the Misses EVER 
LE PLEIN A BR. DIEPPE. 
with every care of health. Spacious dormitories and class-rooms, : 
Mod fees, Principal: 





games. Good garden, Excellent ref 
Miss WALTON, 








UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING ws yore ety Practical, Theoretical, 
YSTEM, by Freac RH. = Exam. here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 


it Preserving.—Princi 
LILY HUGHES JONES. isan Guipantering Baw Bru See Prospectus, -_ 
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g4e noses ft 8 C HOO lL, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress—Mises A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 

A SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Residences, a Schoolhouse, and a Sanatorium. The Bui 

ten acres of ground, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. 
of the healthiest and most beautiful Pp on the South Coast, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, os Denison House, Westminster, 


mdon, S. 
=. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the es High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
(1) TRAINING COLLEG 


Training C ). 
h eye for 
Certificates 


There are two large 
i stand in over 
kstone is one 





for S 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) part a DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60- > CB yy Non-Resident, ys ss. 
a year. SCHOOL, 219 gs. & year. if DE. ‘ARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 
few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett 
Hyde Park, W., at 0 ge. a year. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School; 
perfect sanitation, Pea and Ee ae ag Gymnasium, sea 
riding, hockey, and tion y ae, SS Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board ientastionn yee FE Seven Resident 
Mistresses, incl French and German; Visitong \ scsn debasteeted 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 
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TE 
NAUTICAL TRAINING 
HMS. ‘WORCESTER.’ COLLEGE 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1393, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND PREMANTLE> G. CB, 


C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander 2 Ay eee BARKER, R.N B.F BSE, 
Head-Master—F. 8. OBME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 
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ou 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np. 


Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus ) ECRET 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. = wy © & @ aby, 


DINBURGH A 
SESSION 1910-11. 


Rector—R, H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910, 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION wil! take place on Monday, 3rd October 
af is eealy requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 

ente 








CADEMY. 





MVHE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Blackheath, Sorina t to aay RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEME ‘ome comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages on modern lines. a ‘ial facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good field for es. cellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, == ey Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 


KELULFIELD, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. —— grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annual! 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, “LANCASHIRE. 
(Removed from Berlin, 1867.)—Principals : The Misses SIMON; Miss 
JANAU, B.Sc. Honours(Lond.); Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 
The Annual Review and Pros us may be obtained by a lying 
CIPALS. CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 1 i: 


SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 


feet above sea level. incipal—Miss H. T 
. MENNELL 








A. L. 
B.A, (Lond, 
to the PRI 


ROW BOROUGH, 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss 

(trained by Madame bs ‘arberg). —Prospectus on application, 


S'; “LEONARDS LADIES’ OCULLEGS.— Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

Examinations when desi Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 

tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
fy tSSe sees, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 22np. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
MICHAELMAS TEBM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 21st. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 
to the Principal, Miss MACBAE MOIR, 
elephone: 7 Grayshott, 


S* OLAVES | AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 














For Prospectus app 








HOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, a2. 
Head- Masten ew. G. RUSHBROOKE, 
SAVIOUR’S . ST. OLAVE'S = 
EW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-M ietroan Mis 3 M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September -_ 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 14th 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for either School may be awarded on 
the results of the Examinations, 
Forms of application for admission to either — may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“ST Ate TS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCE CES” OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willeedes Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ST. 2 ScHOOL, 


1910, 
1910. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fieids ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. < ~ 
iculars of Scholarships, and other 


For Honours List, Prospectus, part 
information, apply to the Head- Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
Beet sas SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of th mt of the the Society of Friends.) 


The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on ‘on SEPTEMBER 16rn. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 





These as are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys, and le 
= s (bet the ages of 7 and 1 13). . one for Junior 
e Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boar 

Houses, may be had on a »plication to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. 
MACPHERSON, ,C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Eiin. 
urgh 


ASTEOUR IS COLLEGE, 

Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. Fs. 
Ww TLLLAMS. M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army aad 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drili compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhili. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. Berd. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educationa|. 
aims at ey oy physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from . upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handi crafts well taught. Bracin air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON. M.A. Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.-— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on NOV. 3th— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Clasees for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGIN EERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. oon uipped ae SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—H ter hm ng Rev. . L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


PSOM COLLEGE. =—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careera. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate lower School, annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 

at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
, SALOP, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON 
A Modern eee Sted. 
Schools in Europe. 
PT. léra. 


One of bas Soot out igged Boast 
EN IDAY, Sk 
Prospectus on 74 to the PRINCIPAL or Secretary. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarshipe.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 
ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL.—Preparation for 
Universities, Naval Clerkships, Medical and Professional life. TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS on ae ey soe 15Tu and lérx. NEXT TERM SEPTEM. 
BER 19ru. boarding-houses. Leaving exhibitions. Moderate fees.— 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. 3 CHAPPEL, M.A., Hon. Canon. 


| | Salata MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


YD we SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £0; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A 


[PELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthil 
sities. N 
































situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
XT TERM WILL — on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
a for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17tu. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 











as LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TERMLY. 
_ Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 
SRKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


cuzix School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SC HOOL 
for Boys under 13 JUST OPENED. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, 
overlooking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Univer. 
sities. Thoroughly-equip; Laboratories recently opened. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPT. 20rn.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. R. F. ELWYYN, M.A. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY - SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne. —For 
geetente. apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 


i 








7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
\ (2} hours from London.) 
hzndcowed Public School at moderaie cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tiuns. Separate Junior House for veya under 12. 

. E, NORTON, M.A,, Head-Master, 





ouse, Sherborne. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. . 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examinatios 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
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ps 
RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
kes a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the 
Ma ‘Schools, and for Osborne. The Curriculum is planned to ensure intelli- 
Public of the subject-matter of the Service Examinations from the first, 
gent erect plan Beam oy Every Boy learns to speak as well as write French 
avoiding ven or both. Mathematics and Science are taught together to ensure 
and Ge ntit Thorongh grounding in Latin and English. Greek alternatively 
practica® v- Past Pupils who have gone through the whole Courses have taken 
to Com ‘high places. Large country house and grounds. Early hours. 
1m daff, Individual attention.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
~~. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
. ‘Formerly at Manor House, oy. wg Mr. A. E. 
JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 














NORE Ys ie eship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
oc net Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 
Sel iP» 


YRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., I. “Mods.” and “ Greats,” late VI. Form Master Shrewsbury 
ehool, has VACANCY for one PUPIL after Christmas (16 to 18), Highest 
relent nees required.—Tilstoek Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. 
HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PU PILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
Pe fat ngewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


fessions.—Ti azew ecvory: * 

YHANDON HOUSE, GARELOCH, DUMBARTON- 
S SHIRE.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in its own Grounds 
of 42 Acres, for BOYS under 15 fae of age.—Prospectus and all partic 
from JOHN R. H. NEWITT, B.A. (Cantab.) 

TERM COMMENCES 22np SEPTEMBER. 


\ SUFFOLK RECTOR (M.A.Camb., ex-Scholar) 

















‘A RECEIVES TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring individual attention 


+ 
he advantages of a good country home. Large house and grounds, 
ry above eg bedrooms.—*‘ Q, 376,” Shelley's, Gracechurch 


Street, E.C. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. pportunities for every form of ep. enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of making. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


1EPPE.— Miss KETTLE, * Les Fauvettes,” RECEIVES 

8 ENGLISH GIRLS to complete education. Perfect French, with 
every home comfort and attention to health. Moderate fees, 

Miss Kettle is now in England.—Address, care of Messrs, PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 


{00D FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
riven and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


JRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
4 Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


J)AMILLE DISTINGUEE demande PENSIONNAIRES; 

jolie maison a Chatou, grand jardin, belle vue, 20 minutes de Paris et 

1? minutes de St. Germain et sa forét. Prix modérés.—S’adresser LEVADE, 

9 Rue des Sabliéres, Chatou. Références Pasteur RENOUS, 8 Rue Alphonse 
Pallu, le Vésinet, S.-et-O. 


QULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for INustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


T USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr—EDUCA- 

TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
: nai, and Eyinting. Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland, 
Lscort provided, 


| ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.LS. Prepares for all Examinations. 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household, ighest references. Prospectuses free. 


{HATEAU DE MARNAND, SWITZERLAND.—Select 
/ SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Healthy situation. Large private 
unds. Every home comfort. Winter sports. French, German, Music, 
andicrafts. Terms moderate. Madame DEBONNEVILLE is now in 
London to interview nts.—Address, Messrs. ALFRED DOUBLE and 
SONS, 91 Fore Street, London, E.C. 
(jENEVA—SWISS FAMILY RECEIVES TWO OR 
THREE PAYING GUESTS. Healthy and charming locality, near 
High School, Conservatory, University; Excellent Facilities for French, 
Music, Painting, and Modelling. Motherly care. Highest references. Terms 
moderate. For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Bank House, Ossett, Yorks. 


















































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
one fer move od 30 yenme base torn bp in bape by ag leading 
establishments. vice, free charge, iven . Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
. _____—_—sC86 Sackville Street, London, W. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Lta., Messrs, 

Poce: (Cantab.) and Browsz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRD, 








BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be | to aid parents in their selection Ly 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. vhen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be maid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

CHOOLS and TUTOBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of c 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality dcsired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab , many of which they 
have personally inspected, - 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

pils’ ages, localit ferred, and approximate school fees 
esired. — UNIVERS SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS ia London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar —— W.C, Telegraphic 
dress: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


fi CSOCes in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
12 12s—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), 
C GIBRALTAR, TANGIER. September <(6th-30th, 
£18 18s—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, 
October Ist-20th. 
Also later Cruises, Palestine and Egypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





AN ISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tours.— 
October 5th, ITALY in Vintage, ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, &c. (Repeated early Spring), March, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, GRAND 
KABYLIE, & SAHARAN DESERT. May, The PYRENEES. References ex- 
changed. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
Tes FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 

Aw Ipeat Howrpar ror Tinep Peorie, with OR witsour TREATMENT, 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
with absolute privacy. 

Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet, 

For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 








ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 

















TYPEWRITING. 


([tESWarriIne OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepey. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowles, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer mate.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


Oe cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his mantotty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4.6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘‘ Allenburys”’ 

Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. Fe ives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Spmste sent on receipt of a. _mames. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- pe n. 


The “ Allenburys ” 


ALLEN & HANSURVS Ltd., Lombard Strect, London. 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 
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Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, 
Tur Otp Corner Booxstorsg (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus Inrernationan News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus Sus- 
SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gawianani’s Liprary, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris; Tus Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. Dawson anv Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHarpman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN BOooKsELLING 
Derét, Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp CoMPANrY, 
Dunedin; Smreson anp Witurams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Spruackier, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


DIET’ 





CHAS. BAKER & C0 


FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS 


The Largest felection in London of 


ETON SUITS 
NORFOLK SUITS 
RUGBY SUITS 
DRESS SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


IN THE LATEST STYLES AT 
THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 








HEAD DEPOT: 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 


BRANCHES : 


137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.C. 


256 Edgwere Road, corner of Chapel Street, Ww. 
41 and 43 Ludgate Hill (opposite Old Bailey), E.c. 
5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 

27, 29, 31 and 33 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 
38 and 40 North End, Croydon. 





—_—_—_—— 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE “LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by ae ng about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ a4 


2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - 2 0 0 | Members oo wo « WS 
ees oY Cae. 
Hon. View Sunsttunts ene . $ | Acer with Literature 
em 0 and Journal . -- 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies a sates of the Territorial Force is at ball 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREST. WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE 


25% Discount for Cash. 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 





OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., FE: linburzh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820 ; Pauline, 1833 ; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyém, 1859 ; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851 ; Scott's bee ong Ist edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813 rting itor "1322 ; Thackeray’ '3 Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECI ALLY. v NTE TED: A good price will be oven 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, ution 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.-BAKER'S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. —Doaghty’ 8 Arabia Deserta ; Hardy's 
Des te Remedies, 3 vols.; Eliot’s Romola, 1963; Syntax’s Tours; 
Delany’s Autobiography ; ‘Casanova’s Memoirs ; Defoe’s Works, 20 rols.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes ; ip 
Books in ls. Monthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols. ; 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Ro BARGAINS.—Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes, 
Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d., cost 20s. net; Frohawk’s Birds, Mius., 6 ¥0!8» 
36s. 6d., cost £5 5s.; Who's Who, 1909, 4s. éd., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters 
4 vols., 12s. 6d., cost 2ls. Catalorues free. Books bought. —HOLLAND 
BROS., "Book Merchants, 21 Joux Brit Srreet, Bimmincua™. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Departmen’ 
eusures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
as Find An 7. joe British or Foreign, mostly by returm 
a FREE.— H’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, Wa 

cae wrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Parrons—The ARC rps .f CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


yt—The BISHOP of LON 
commas e DEAN of C ANTERBURY: 
SecreTaRY—W. N. NEALE, [sq. 


AcTUARY AND MaxaGer—F 


Vice- Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Derury- See PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
ANK B. WYATT, Esq., FLA. 





ty, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
This Society Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 








Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


~ With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
n that year will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO BB is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are wed for the benefit of Members. 


‘Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 Tue Sancroary, Westminster, S.W,. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 

ually sold at higher prices, 
The « preciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa om Station, inelvding Cases 
Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Banchester : 26 Market Street. 


SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 
and you can make a 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, }-Bots, 











“speed spurt” without 
any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
{ WELLINGTON STREET. STRAKD. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa.”"—Lancet, 


“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina,”—Sir ANDKEW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Perfect Concentrated Foodsand Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, 4e, 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - - 21/- per dozen net. 





Berncastier - = = 24)" ” 
Brauneberg - += = 27/= 4 ” 
Graacher Himmeflreich 36/- ” ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO., 
(EsTaBLisHeD 8t. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 
R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1861), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. C.. 
Ineert Advertisements at the lowest * possible 
rices, § terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c.. op application, 








— 





Your Boy is Looking 
Forward to that 
New School Outfit. 


You should remember that our very 
efficient post order department saves 
you much trouble. 

On receipt of a request, we immedi- 
ately send a complete Catalogue of 
every requisite for School Outfits for 
Boys, and the selection can be made 
in the leisure and comfort of your 
home. 

When you have sent your order, the 
goods are despatched with prompti- 
tude, and you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there will be no 
element of doubt as to the value or 
the quality of the goods when they 
arrive. 

Our Boys’ Suits are made of materials 
which can be depended upon for hard 
wear, and they are made as carefully 
and with as much attention to style 
and fit and smartness as garments for 
grown-ups—they are really well made 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction, 


Norfoik Suits. 
In Fancy Tweeds and Cheviots, 10/6, 14/0, 
180 


In Navy Serge and Cheviots, 13,6, 17,6 
(The prices quoted are for age 7.) 


Rugby Suits. 
In Fancy Tweeds and Cheviots, 16/6, 19/6, 
24/6 


In Navy Serge, 17/3, 22/6, 28'6 
(The prices quoted are for age 12.) 


Eton Jackets and Vests. 
In Black Vicuna, 13/6, 18/6, 25/6 
Grey Hair Line Trousers, 6/9, 8/9, 10/9 
(Prices for age 9.) 


Cambridge Suits. 
In Fancy Tweeds and Cheviots (for age 13), 
19/9, 24.9, 29 
Jacket and Vest, in Black Serge and Cheviots, 
17/6, 21/6, 26,6 


Overcoats. 


Chesterfield, in Grey Cheviots = Fancy 
Tweeds (for age 12), 16/6, 21,6, 2 


Rainproof Coats. 
In Pawns and Greys (for age 12), 20,6, 26/6 


We pay carriage on all orders and willingly ez- 
change any article or refund the money paid for it. 


HOPE BROTHERS 


LTD., 
44 & 46 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ALSO FOR BOYS AT 


84 to 88 Regent Street, London, W. 
129 to 133 Kensington High St., London, W. 
Manchester—Market St. (Corner of High St.) 
Liverpool—99 and 101 Lord Street. 
Leeds—78 and 80 Briggate. 
Glasgow—84 to 90 Buchanan Street. 
Bristol—19 and 20 Wine Street. 
Norwich—1i2 The Walk, Market Place. . 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 







Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ...........cccsesesseeeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £1,310,000 
Reserved Liabili ty of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are parchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on app!cation, 
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LIFE AND SPORT ON THE NORFOLK BROADS 


By OLIVER G. READY, B.A., Author of “ Life and Sport in China.” Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE BLACK BEAR: His Characteristics & Habits. 


By WM. H. WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Grizzly Bear.” 


Illustrated, 6s. net. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY: Told to the Young. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON, Author of “ Stories from the Operas.” 


____tone from Old Masterpieces, 6s. net. 


Fully Illustrated in double 





POPULAR DRUGS: Their Use and Abuse. 


By SIDNEY HILLIER, M.D. 3s. 6d. net. 





The following books are well worth putting in 
“The Diary of, a_ Soldier of Fortune, being t 
“ Thirty-five Yearsin the 


Portal Hyctt”’ 


our Library List : 
Life of Stanley 
Divorce Court,” by Henry 


E. Fenn ; and “ The Dogaressas of Venice,” by Edgcumbe Staley. 








Werner Laurie’s 





By MARY GAUNT. 


THE MUMMY MOVES. 


By the Author of “The Uncounted Cost” (Fifth Edition). 


THE LAW OF 


By STANLEY 


THE BOLO. 


PORTAL HYATT. 


VERITY LADS a new “Bad Boy’s Diary”). 


THE CROSS 


HER SOUL'S DESIRE. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


OF HONOUR. 


By MAY OPENSHAW. 


By ALICE MAUD 
MEADOWS. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S | INN, LONDON. 








: ‘BLAC KWOOD' 


For SEPTEMBER contains 


With the Expedition to Walcheren 


in 1809. By Captain Henry Lieut, Royal 
Artillery, afterwards Sir Henry Lieut, E.C.B. 


Grande Guerre. 
By Major G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O. 
A Pageant in the Making. 
Settling into Shape—The Fairy Factory 
—Property House— ‘Stitch, Stitch, 
Stitch! ”"—Fine Feathers—Field Days. 


Spoiling the Egyptians. 
The Mad Symphony. 


Cranes and Cracksmen: 
Two Hunts. 
By A. J. O’Brien and R. C. Bouster, 


The Mount of the Servants of God. 


By Gertrups Lowraian Derr. 


Chaps. 25-27. 


By Nem Mvuwro. 
From the Outposts—The English Mail. 


Musings without Method. 
The Sway of the People—A New Inter- 
national Factor—The Sibylline Books— 
False Philanthropy—An Admonition from 
Carlyle—The True John Bull, 

King James & the English Puritans: 
An Unpublished Document. 

New Wars for Old—III. 


A Reply to Critics. 
By Colonel A Court Rerryeton, C.M.G. 


A Burlesque of Nationalism. 





A Tale of 


Faney Farm. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
be wt of the United King- early, terly. 
dom 21 86..0143..072 


Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, Ke. m - £1126...0163 ..0832 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisuer. 1 Wellington St., Sirand. 











THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fare Trape ty its Retatiow TO Peace awp War, 
By the Right Hon. the Eari of Cromer, O.M., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1. 

Tue Buicat or tHe Lanp Taxes. By Charles 
Newton-Robinson. 

THE ema or tag ‘Status Quo.” By Lucien 
Wolf. R 

Canapa Growinc Ur. By Captain Cecil Battine. 

Tur Prosiem or ARMY Senccwrs. By the Earl 
of Cardigan, D.S.O. 

Mippie-Ciass Lire Two Hunprep Years Ago. 
By C. S. Tomes, F.R.S. 

Poor "Law Baniss—in Lonpow anp Beruix, By 
Janet E. Lane-Claypon, M.D., D. 

ey yaaa or Mas. GASKELL, By Lewis 

elvil 

HeRevityY AND THE Direct Action or Exsviron- 
ment. By Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

SepaAN—anp THE HvMAN Aspect oF Was: A 
Recouvectioy, By Bernard C. Molloy (formerly 
Captain in the French Army). 

Towarps Epucationat Peace. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Inge. 

Tux Gevivus or Gispon—I. Grapow THe May, By 
the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 

Wantep—a Gitteaar. By Wilfrid Scarborough 


Jackson. 

Svureegwanity AND THE Superwomay, By Margaret 
Toe Pxominence OF PastTIME, 

Kenney Herbert. 
By the Rev. Dr. 

Smythe Palmer. 
Tue Lierrmy eo Ke _¥ Sir Harry H. John- 
London: Sportiswoope & Co., Lrp., 
5 New St. Square. 


L. Woods. 
By Colonel 
Foux-Lonrs 1x Worp-Lors. 
ston, G.C.M.G 








Scale of Charges for 


Bdvertisements. 
Ovrsrpe Pace (when available) 14 Gurwgas, 
BRED _ covacesijecccnveictectioccocenccnseeses 21212 0 
Half-Page (Colump)..............000 660 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ...........00 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 

Column (two-thirds width of 
SIE conisthssnsntnapniunnnsecvantensineth 8 0 
Companies, 


ODubslde PAGS .ccccececeseccesccccssseses £16 16 0 
Inside Page mconeun tiwm we. 
Five lines (45 words) and: water! in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is, a line for every additional line 
(containing on Gn average tw. lve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 125. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
age, 16s. an inch. 

Broed column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








——— 


“Little Treasure” Series 


Cloth Goards, 6d. ; Paper Covers, 





4a, 


HOLIDAY PLAY 
GIRLS. ei 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrateg 


THE BOOK OF s 
REMEDIES. Rvtere 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2yols, 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 2 vols 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


e One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across. ’—Hospital. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by 
M. BRAMSTON. 
“ Just the little book to give to the elder and 


more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Commuuicants’ Class.’’—Guardian, 


ON MINIATURE AND 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
By PHBE ALLEN. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 


OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and 
EVELYN GROGAN. Two Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 


PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER. Two Parts. 
“ Well-written amusing plays which need no 


special scenery or dresses.’’—School Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. Two 
Parts. 


“A most fascinating little work."’—Queen, 


RECITATIONS FOR 


RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. Two 
Parts. Complete in 1 vol., ls. 6d. 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 


DISHES. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD, ~~ 
of “Plain Directions on Cooking,” 


THE YOUNG STANDARD- 
BEARER RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 
- Every housewife should read and hoop by bes.” 








THE CONFLICT; or, FORE- 
WARNED, FOREARMED. 
A the Rev. SYDNEY PHILLIPS, 


A helpful booklet for boys leaving school. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
By the Rev. SYDNEY PHILLIPS, 
M.A. 

Short Readings for Everyday Workers. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. 
By M. BRAMSTON. 
London: 


WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 


And all Booksclilers. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 
— WILD FLOWERS 
OF 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 
IIlustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. 
Vol. II.—With 51 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. 


—_—_—_—_——_ 
This volume completes the Wild Flowers indigenous to the British 
Isles, and contains colour reproductions of 210 flowers, drawn and 


painted from Nature. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED — 


Vol. I.—With 75 Plates in Colour, demy 4to, 30s. net. 
[2nd Impression, 


GREAT MASTERS 
OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL. 


Profusely Illustrated, Imp. 8vo, 30s. net. [Thursday. 


The author shows the gradual development of the Art of Land- 
seape Painting from its earliest manifestations to modern times. 
The illustrations have been carefully selected, and the book will be 
found invaluable alike to the general reader, to the student, and 
to the specialist. 


A GASCON ROYALIST 


IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS 
(1792—1795). 
By G. LENOTRE. Demy §8vo, 10s. net. 


M. Lendtre’s new book deals with the Baron de Batz, who, failing 
in two schemes for the rescue of the King and Queen, set himself 
to destroy the Revolution by sowing mutual distrust among the 


— MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


THIRD SERIES. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Thursday. 


The concluding volume of the memoirs of Talleyrand’s witty niece, 
who went everywhere, knew everybody worth knowing, and 
recorded her impressions of things seen and heard with unfailing 
humour. 








A NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Thursday. 


A new book of Mr. Dooley’s opinions will be welcome everywhere. 
Among the subjects on which he discourses are: DIVORCE—THE 
BACHELOR TAX—DRUGS—WOMAN SUFFRAGE—OCEAN TRAVEL. 


Six-Shilling Books by Notable Authors. 


By JACK LONDON, 


MARTIN EDEN. [2nd Imp. 


“Vigorous, exhilarating, and arresting.”—ATHENZUM. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
A MOTLEY. [3rd Imp. 


“Some are sad, others merry, most of them tender, all of them 
worth reading.”—PALL MALL GAZEITR. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
A New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume, 
By RICHARD DEHAN, 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 
“A great novel.”—DAILY MAIL, 


8y E. H. YOUNG, 


A CORN OF WHEAT. 


“The author steps at once into a particular circle of writers that 
mcludes some of the greatest names.”—SATURDAY REVIEW, 


By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES, 
THE DEVOURERS. 


“An astonishing achievement.”—TIMES. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN, 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 


“Distinctly amusing, light, vivacious, eminently readable.” 
—TATLER, 























[6th Imp. 





[3rd Imp. 





Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


VOL. il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 
SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. Royal 8vo, 
25s. net each. 





Vol. I1I.—Frans Hats, Apriarn van Ostaps, Fsack vAN 
Ostapg, and ApR1AEN Brouwer. 


*,* Prospectus post-free on application. 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. V. APPRECIATIONS, WITH AN ESSAY ON STYLE, 


In Ten 





BISHOP OF ELY’S CHARGE, 


A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ely on the Occasion of his 
Primary Visitation, May and June, 1910. 
By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Bishop. 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. net. 





BOOKS BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
A Poor Man’s House. By Srernen Reynorps, 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* An extremely interesting and valuable book.......A study remarkable for its 
sympathy and poetry as well as its minute observation.’’—Spectetor. 
7 


The Holy Mountain. By Srernen Reyrnorps. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


E “A work of extraordinary promise and very real interest.” —Morning Post, 
‘ ** A clever story well told.”’—Punch. 


Design in Theory and Practice. By 
ERNEST A. BATCHELDER,. L[lustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 














MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








WET DAYS IN THE HOLIDAYS. 








Ask your Bookseller to send you 
a volume of “ Chatterbox” or “The 
Prize,” and for the day of rest a 
“ Sunday” volume. These popular 
books never fail to interest boys 
and girls. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster 


Buildings, London, E.C. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


Creatiox. By Alfred Noyes. 

IMPERIAL AND Foreron Avrarrs: A Revirw or Everts, 
Suatt Eorrr Have « Constirvtrion ? By Pelham Edgar, 

Tus Barrisn tn Eorrt. Ey Max Montesole. 

Wuat Dors Inpia Want Potrricatty? By Saint Nihal Singh, 
Tue Personaity or America, By James Milne, 

Exviwapeta Circrons Gaserit. By K. L. Montgomery. 

Aw O1p-Time CoLtoniaL Secretary. By Raymond Blathwayt. 
Sweer Cinnamon. By M. Affalo. 

Drvorcs ror THe Poor. By Stephen Reynolds, 

CarpinaL Rampoita. By J r Kemmis. 

waRDESN Crry: Tre Movsine Exreriment at Lercrworts, By C, 8. Bremner, 
® Porrrr or Yore Nocucui. By Arthur Ransome. 
Mororists aNp THE Roman Roan. By Edwin bh. Arnold, 

Tue Past Cricket Srason. By E. H. D. Sewell. 

Tue Wrrress. By Violet Hunt. 

In Seancu or Earns. L. By Walter Lennard, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY {INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 





10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
BARKER’S. 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. H. LACON WATSON. 6s. 


“A novel of the season, and not of a season only, for it is a hook that may 
be read more than once. The characters one and all have the breath of life...... 
ou close the book with a feeling that you have met oon one of them in real 
ife. And if you share my delight in ‘ Barker's’ you will find occasion to renew 
acquaintance with them, as I did, by reading the book all over again.”’—Referce. 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. 
SHORT STORIES BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. 
Volume of thirteen short stories, the scenes of which are laid 
in the tenement farms of Dartmoor. 
The Times says: ‘‘ Many are humorous, and all are clearly and delightfully 
The Daily Chronicle says: “ The author's rich and ripe humour is here seen 
in its fullest maturity. He is master of his medium, and his gossipy narrative 
seems to flow spontaneously as from the mouth of a moorsman born and bred. 


The local words, the little turn of words that give that subtle flavour of 
Devonian speech, are used with consummate skill and inimitable surety.” 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


SHORT STORIES BY VIOLET JACOB, 
Author of “‘Irresolute Catherine,” ‘‘The Sheepstealers,” &c. 6s. 

The book is a collection of stories. The scenes are laid in many 
different places. Four of these stories touch on the supernatural, 
but the first, from which the book takes its title, is a love-story 
with Venice for the background. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. 


ie 


FRENCH BY THE 
DIRECT METHOD. 


(ROSSMANN & SCHMIDT.) 


Adopted by the Prussian Board cf Education, ang 
by many of the leading Secondary Schools 
in the British Empire. 


The Series comprises the following volumes: 


Part I. 
Part II. 
Part III. 
Part IV. 


160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth . 16 


18 
» 2/6 


176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth 
260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth... és 
LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp., with 
many Illustrations, cloth ... 2). 
LIVRE DE LECTURE, an Tiustrated 
History of France, French Literature, and 
Geography. set H. Vivier. 160 pp, 
cloth . 2/- 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN 


FRANCAIS. By H. Vivier. Cloth ... 10d, 


“We consider it excellent for those who desire 
to acquire in the minimum of time a practical 
knowledge of French, to be of real service in 
conversation, as opposed to the usual examina- 
tion French.”—Athenzum. 


London: T. C. & E. C, JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and a 








JUST OUT. 


Mr. DAVID WHITELAW’S New Romance 
PRINCESS GALVA 
PRINCESS GALVA 
PRINCESS GALVA 


Mr. COLIN COLLINS’ New Sensational Story 
THE BLINDING LIGHT 
THE BLINDING LIGHT 
THE BLINDING LIGHT 


Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL’S Latest Nove! 
FOR NO MAN KNOWETH 
FOR NO MAN KNOWETH 
FOR NO MAN KNOWETH 





good to be missed. 


= Anna Costantini 
Eric Clement Scott 
« Anthony Hamilton 
= Herbert Ceorge 
Cowley Whitehouse 
Houghton Townley 
May Wynne 
= Jas. Cissingham 
= Michael W. Kaye 
. William Caine 


Other Popular Fiction too 


RACNA - - - « 
THE FALL OF A SAINT < 
A FOOL’S ERRAND- «= 
JOHNNY- = - - 
ALLAH THE AVENCER -< 
THE CAY LORD WARING 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA =< 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE 

THE DUKE’S VENCEANCE 
A PRISONER IN SPAIN - 





“Extremely interesting and instructive reading.”—TRUTH. 


MAD MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. 


Author of ‘‘Royal Lovers and Mistresses,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 





No. 537. SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 





HIGH CHURCHMEN AND THE CRISIS IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION By M. E. SADLER 


TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE 
By the Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE, M.A. 


THE LADY OF THE SALON 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


NATIONALISM IN IRELAND—I. 
By Col. HENRY PILKINGTON, C.B. 


A SPIRITIST REVIVAL By ADOLPHE SMITH 
SOME IRISH POETRY 
By GERALDINE HODGSON, Litt.D. 
“ASIA FOR THE JAPANESE” 
By SAINT NIHAL SINGH 
THE LOGIC OF DREAMS By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Spain and the Vatican; Turkey 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


ON FASTING: a Letter to the Editor 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT:— 
CHILDREN IN ENGLISH POETRY 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


The Campaign of Trafaigar; Mr. Bryce on “The 
Hindrances to Good Citizonship”; Early Italian Verse; 
Judaism and Jewish Literature; “A Expressado da Colera 
na Litteratura,” &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


Mr. Belloc’s new volume of Essays, uniform with “On Everything” and “On Nothing.” 


ON ANY THING. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 5s. 


“These essays are the best of journalism...... the unforced independent product of a full mind making comments on the world 


as it finds it...... all are admirably written.”—Guardian. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ON ANYTHING. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 








6s. NOVELS. 


A. All LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOT GUILTY. 


“Tt can hardly be 
js fluent, and there is a smile on every third page.”—Times. 


By. W. E. NORRIS, 


possible to write this kind of story better than Mr. Norris writes it; the plot is well constructed, the style 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 


“Mr. Moore has given us a romance of the good old-fashioned kind, but in a modern setting. The combination is wholly 


successful.”"—Daily Mail, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


Mr. George Meredith’s unfinished novel never before published. Second Impression in the Press. 


CELT AND SAXON. 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


“Full cf brilliant wit, profound insight, and superb passages of lyric prose. We are glad to have read it, and to recommend 
it to all those who care for fine thought finely expressed.”—Athenzum, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


LYDIA. 
CUTHBERT LEARMONT. 


By J, A. REVERMORT. 
THE DUKE’S PRICE. 
By DEMETRA & KENNETH BROWN. 


NIGHTSHADE. Br PAUL GWYNNE. 


By EVERARD HOPKINS. | 


AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE TWISTED FOOT. 


Br HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT. 


THE ROYAL AMERICANS. 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 


Br ALICE BROWN. 





THE LAND OF 


THE HITTITES. 


By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A, 
Mtustrated, 126. 6d. net 
“Professor John Garstang gives in this fascinating volume an account of the recent explorations and discoveries in Asia Minor 


ADRIFT ON AN_ ICE-PAN. 


Illustrated. 


The ‘Story of a Thrilling Adventure, 


the work will ll prove fasci inating to all readers possessed of any taste for learning of the distant misty past. — Daily Telegr aph. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D., C.M.G., whose work as a Medical Missionary in Labrador is known to all men. 


“The photographs which accompany the narrative are very helpful and include a portrait of the hero himself...... 


By James McLaveGunin, 


MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. 


12s, 6d. net. 


A joyous and stimulating book.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


Medium 8vo, Llustrated, 


“Probably no one in the States kn »ws the Indian better as man to man, The ways of the’ people, their tractability, their bravery, their superstition are 


plentifully exemplified in these pages.’’— Observer, 


GATHERED LEAVES. 


by EDITH SICHEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


From the Prose of Mary E. Coreripcs. 


With a Memoir 


[Second Edition. 


“ Miss Sichel is an admirable writer, but she has never written anything quite so good as the short memoir which introduces ‘Gathered Leaves’..... it is a 
worthy memorial to the genius and character of Mary Coleridge.’’—Spectator. 
THE ASCENDING EFFORT. By Georce Bourne, 6d. net. 

“He is rich in sugzestive analogies, metaphors, and instances; he holds us amused by his agility, or awed “ his width of range......the Grove of Ascending 


Effort is well worth a visit.""—Pali Mall Gazette. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HOBBY HORSE. By Exizasern Bistanp. 5s. net. 


“ Essays ma vein of bright, clever, whimsical impressionism on literary and conversational subjects.’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE NEW LAOKOON. 


IRVING BABBETT. 6s. net. 


DEAD LETTERS. 


An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 


“ Full of timely suggestiveness.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


By Maurice Barine. 


By Professor 


4s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


“Very clever and graceful many a tired mind will find in this volume refreshing stimulus.”—Obdserver, 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. 


By Mrs. Grorce Wemyss. 5s. 


[Second Edition, 


- “ The da tintiest and most dive rting of volumes we have read for some time.”—Duily Telegraph. 





PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA, 


An Antobiography. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. By Marre Hay. 


New Cheap Edition. 


A CENTURY “OF FRENCH POETS. By 


F. Y. ECCLES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 
By H. HEATH BAWDEN. 6s. net. 
“Luminous passages abound in this fascinating book...... it is a valuable 
addit'on to philosophic literaturé.”—The Academy. 


“ae NATURE IN POLITICS. An Intro- 


ction to = Study of the Psychology of Politics. By GRAHAM 
ALLAS. [Second Edition, 





ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 
1800—1900, By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 8s, 6d. net, 
“I praise Mr. Chapman's learned, pleasant, and in many ways suggest ive 
volume. He shows that religion may furnish a grand theme to literature.’ 
—Dr. WILLIAM BARRY in The Bookman. 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAPAN (1867— s00e). By G. E. UYEHARA, B.A, (Washington), 
D.Se. (London). 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Tells more clearly and succinctly than any work published in this country 
the political story of Japan from the days of the revolution in 1867 to the 
present time."’— Daily News. 


WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN CAM- 


PAGNA. By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “ The Golden Days of 
the Renaissance in Rome,” &. Richly Il Illustrated, dito, Zia, net. 





10 Orange Street Leicester Square London W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
AN OPEN CREEL, By H.T. Suezinenam. Crown 8vo, 


. net. 
A book for fishermen by a fisherman, 


WOMAN IN ITALY. From the Introduction of the 


Service of Chivalrous Love to the po of the Professional Actress. 
By WILLIAM BOULTING. With is Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. 


tions, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD KEW, CHISWICK AND KENSINGTON. By 


LLOYD SANDERS. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, i0s. 6d. net. 


THE UPPER GARDEN. By Roserr pe 1a Conpamrne. 
Feap. 5vo, 5s. net. 
A book about everything that a garden means to the artist, the wanderer, 
the aaint, and the student. 


A HISTORY OF VERONA. By Miss A: M. Attey. 


With 20 Illustrations and 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[States ef Italy. 


THE ENGLISH HOME. By Banister F. Frercuer, 
F.R.I.B.A., and HERBERT PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A. With 
356 Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A book dealing with the choice of site, the architecture, the furnishing, and 
the innumerable details of a moderately sized house. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Ricnarp Davey, 
Author of “ The Pageant of London.” With a Frontispiece in Colour by 
ag FULLEYLOVE, B.L., 12 other Illustrations, and a Plan, demy 8vo, 

Os. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Davey writes with the hand of the practised historian,’’"—Daily Graphic. 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. By Entra C. Syrxzs, 


Author of ‘‘ Through Persia on a Side-SadWe,” &. With 20 Illustrations 
and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JACK’S INSECTS. By Epmunp Sexovs, Author of 
*“*Tommy Smith's Animals.” With 44 [Illustrations by J. A. Suerxerp, 
Crown Syo, 6s. 


THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL. By Oscar Witpe. 
Feap. Svo, ls. net. 
This ie the eighth and cheaper edition of Oscar Wilde's most popular poem. 
It also contains the original or short version, 


THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. Hamer. With 16 Ilus- 


trations in Colour by H. Rountree, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
“ Mr. Hamer tells everything worth knowing about them.’’—Datly Chronicle, 


THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. By Sir Harry 
H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G, With 391 Illustrations and 4 Maps, crown 4to, 
2ls: net. 

“ His descriptions of negro life and activities in the West are exhaustive 
and aimirable.....a valuable addition to ethnological science, and will be 
eagerly read by all who are interested in that remarkable =" . 

—Daily Chronicle. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “‘ The Complete Mountaineer,” 
With 26 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended largely for that growing public who, while not thom- 
selves mountaineers, yet take an interest in the high places of the earth, and 
enjoy the stirring adventures of enthusiastic climbers. 

Mr, Abraham writes with a graphic touch and an expert knowledge. 


RAMBLES IN SURREY. By J. Cuarres Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The whole book bears the impress of profound learning, so tactfully 
employed as never to weary.””"—Evening Standard, 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 
A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “Round about Wiitshire."" With 30 
Illustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s, 64. net. 

“Mr. A. G. Bradley is at his best......He blends description, history, and 
anecdote in the most entertaining way.’’—Truth. 
* Will gladden the hearts and eyes of all Avon-lovers.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


oT 
TURNER'S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A. J. 
FINBERG. With 100 Illustrations, wide royal 5vo, gilt top, l2s. 6d. net, 
| Classics of Art, 
* The book is indispensable to students of Turner.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Every page abounds in telling description and sound criticism, and no book 
that we have seen gives so complete an idea of Turner within equa! limits.” 
—Giasyow Herald, 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcuvatt Rev, 
M.B., F.R.S.E. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 

**It is not likely that any future book on heredity will surpass in width and 
thoroughness Dr. Archdall Reid’s ‘Laws of Heredity.’ For he has the very 
gifts for a discourse on this great factor in our lives .....He is just the man to 
write a book on heredity; indeed, he has done it so well that we may doubt 
whether anybody, as things are, will ever do it better It is a grand book.” 


—Speetateor. 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“It is a delight to come across an author who combines protundity of know- 
ledge with clearness of expcsition.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A. With 3 Maps, demy 5vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
[Oman's History of England. 
Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the 
first to appear, of the series which he is editing. 
“ Professor Oman has never had a more difficult story to tell, and has never 
told one with greater vivacity and courage.’’—Athenaum, 


With 12 Illustra- 





SURREY. By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 3 
Illustrations and 2 Maps, smal! pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather 
3s. 6d. net. [Little ‘Guides, ’ 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 
Reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 58. net each. 

De Profundis and Prison Letters—Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime—The Duchess 
of Padua—Poems—Lady Windermere’s Fan—A Woman of No Importance— 
An Ideal Husband—The Importance of Being Earnest—A House of Pome- 
grauates—Intentious—Essays—Salome. 





FICTION 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. Meraven have just published THE CHARM, 
by Arce Perrin; WIND ALONG THE WASTE, 
by Mavpe Awnyestey; and JEMMY ABERCRAW, by 


Bernagep Cares. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


They will publish on September 8th THE LANTERN 
BEARERS, by Mrs. A. Srpawick, and ASTRAY IN 
ARCADY, by Mary E. Mann. Crown §Svo, 6s. each. 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Pesey Westina, Author 


of “Virginia Perfect.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E. D. Warp. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr Rivcg, Author 
of “Erb,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Bartara Harrison is the youngest daughter of a family in North London, 
treate| as the Cinderelia, aud looked upon by Stoke Newington asa servant, 
She seizes an opportunity to escape from this, and to embark independently on 
a different career. Mr. Pett Ridze’smovel treats brightly aud attractively with 
her adveutures and Ler successes. 


INTO THE NIGHT: a Stor 
FRANCES NIMMO GREENE, Wit 
Crown 8y¥0, 68. 

Miss Greene's New Orleans is a life of blood—the theatre of a “ Mafa” 
affray, and it opens upon the execution of several of these secret avengers, 
The implication of certain Americans ia their conspiracy makes the novel, 
which is a very moving one. 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarten Maarrens, Author of 
** The Price of Lis Doris."" Crown 8vo, Gs. 
The story of the life of 2 young Dutch peasant, who, after an uneventful 
boyhood, suddenly finds his whole future imperilied by a legitimate claim upon 
his father’s farm. 


THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Lovursz Gerarp, Author 
of “‘ The Golden Centipede.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The Hyena of Kallu” touches on the colour problem in a most original 
manner. In Essel Lebrassa we have, perhaps, one of the most tragic figures 
that have passed through recent fiction. 

* One of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year.” 

—Liverpool Post. 


LAURISTONS. By Jonun Oxenuam, Author of “My 
Laly of Shadows,” &. Crown Bvo, 63. [Second Editwn. 
*“ A singulariy readable and attractive novel.”"—Morning Leader, 
“A weil-knit story, graphic and human,”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Cnrosniz, Author of 
*“Disciples.”” Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition, 
‘A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls is the 
noblest thing in the book.”"—Manchester Guardian, 
“ Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible art conveys 
a charniing epitome of social contrasts.” —Morning Leader. 


THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Anse E. 
HOLDSWORTH, Author of “ Joanna Trail, Spinster.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 
A tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite grace and sympathy.” 
—Pail Mail Gazette, 
* Whimsical, idealistic, and beautiful.”—Daiiy Telegraph. 


ALISE OF ASTRA. By H. B. Marrrorr Warsox, 
Author of “A Midsummer Day’s Dream.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“Mr. Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of book.” 
—Puli Mall Gazette, 
“ His style has a romantic flavour and brisk action of its own.”’—Scotsman. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Warre, Author of 
“Love and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“Mr. Percy White is at his best, and the characterisation shows once agua 
the skii] and deftness of a true artist.""—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“ The story, sure and intimate in its character drawing, is full of movement 
and humour, not without Mr. White's characteristic touch of the irony, but 
pone the quality of sympathy in larger measure than is usually 
ound in his works.’’—Athenzum, 


of New Orleans. By 
4 Iiustrations by C. F. Neasoze, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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